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‘Testimony 


in Returns— Many 


Other Order Revisions Sought—Officials Weigh Proposals 


° 
ANY hundreds of pages of testimony 
submitted by witnesses representing 

all branches of the milk industry in- 
terested in the New York Metropolitan mar- 
ket and its regulation by state and federal 
marketing orders, are being reviewed by 
Secretary of Agriculture Wickard and Com- 
missioner Holton Y. Noyes of the New York 


State Department of Agriculture and Markets. 


‘he testtmony was recorded at public hear 
ings on proposals to amend the existing state 
and federal orders governing the handling 
of milk in the Metropolitan area. First two 
days’ sessions were in the St. George Tiotel, 
Brooklyn, May 14 and 15 
opened May 16 for two days and with the 
list of witnesses still far from exhausted, 
Hearing Master Glenn J. Gifford returned 


the hearing to Brooklyn for further sessions 


Albany sessions 


which began Monday, May 19 before him 
and Commissioner Noyes. 


Loudest of the pleas voiced by farmer-milk 
producers and their representatives for a 
minimum price of $3.05 per 100 Ibs., and 
ninety-six other proposed amendments to th¢ 
orders, were those describing a critical short- 
age of farm labor and rising costs of milk 
production in the six states making up the 


New York Shed. 
Labor Costs Mounting 


Harry M. Fuess, Waterville, one of the 
cost account farmers who works with eco 
mists at the State College of Agricultur« 
in compiling farm production costs, detailed 
how he arrived at a net cost of $2.21 for 
every hundred pounds of milk produced on 
his farm in 1940. Comparative figures were 
$1.89 in 1938, $2.17 in 1939, Fuess said as he 
described rising costs in 1941. 
His story of the difficulty of holding thx 
ter type help on farms in the face of 
present industrial wages was echoed many 
es by other producers. A farm woman 
told how she was forced to take her teen-age 
1 out of school to work on the farm after 
she had hired a man at $25 a month only to 
e him when a New Jersey farmer offered 
him $60 a month. 


There were stories of wives who drive 


household help to do 


actors and employ 


their work because farm help has gone into 


plants filling defense orders Chere were 


stories of farmers’ sons leaving the farms 
to work for $50 to $90 a week in Water- 
town and Syracuse There 


factories. were 


stories of farmers who sold large parts of 
their dairy herds because there was no help 
available to milk the cows and do other farm 


work. 


Back of all tales of labor 
mounting costs was the 


shortage and 
implication—and 
sometimes direct statements—that some farm 
ers would have to get out of the business 
unless prices for their milk permitted them 
to compete even in a small way with in 
dustrial wages at a time when the produc 


tion of more dairy products is urgent. 
Sexauer Criticizes Dealers 


From Fred H. 


dent of the Dairymen’s League Cooperative 


Sexauer of Auburn, presi 
Association, came the assertion that milk 
distributors are “trying to make this order 
serve them first” whereas the program was 
“designed to serve producers and protect the 
interests” of consumers. “The theory seems 
to have grown up that the cooperatives 
should now become the hand-maidens of the 
dealers,” Mr. Sexauer said, and added “I 
think there is no force which is as great 
to bring to bear on the sound administration 
of a program of this character as the unifica 
tion of strong cooperatives.” 

Hints of drastic action by farmers if many 


of their demands were not forthcoming, sifted 
into the testimony. 
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Consumers’ testimony consisted as usuat 
mainly of pleas for no increase in the retail 
prices of milk. Sixteen groups of New 
England producers, through a single repre- 
sentative, protested against “discrimination.” 


\ representative of mid-western cream 
shippers charged they “are losing out in this 


market.” 
Distributors Suggest Changes 
The Metropolitan Milk Distributors Bai 
gaining Agency, testifying for its six pro 
noted 
farmers” to produce milk 


posals, said a tendency has been 
“among nearby 
of lower “butterfat content. No complaint 
was entered, however, against the average 
butterfat content of milk enterting the mar 
ket. The tendency to decline, according to 
J. O. Eastlack of the Distributors 
ing Agency, 


sargain 
“seems to be in the locational 
differential area.” 

In all, the 
from thirty-two organizations and individ 


proposed amendments came 
uals. Fourteen of the proposals were sub- 
mitted by representatives of Market Admin- 
istrator \N. J. 
istrative in character, designed to prevent 


Cladakis, primarily admin 


unwarranted lowering of classifications and 
at the same time speeding up the audit of 
dealers’ books. 

No announcement was made concerning 
the date when any recommended changes in 
the orders may be submitted to dairymen 
but it was indicated the time required for 
sstudy and consideration of the testimony pre 
cludes the possibility of changes in the order 
earlier than July 1. 
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MONTHLY MILK SALES REPORT 


Daily average sales of fluid milk during 
April increased 4.36 per cent over the same 
period a year ago, according to reports from 
leading distributors in 152 U. S. markets to 
the New York City headquarters of the Milk 
Industry Foundation, 

In April daily average sales totaled 7,183,- 
352 quarts compared with 6,883,238 quarts 
in April, 1940. 

Milk company payrolls in April showed an 
increase of 0.45 per cent and employment a 
decrease of 0.52 per cent compared witb 


April, 1940. 
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Federal Power Expands 
ONGRESS continues to do little except 


enact measures conferring greater 


powers on the President and appro- 
priating vast sums of government money for 
various objects requested by the administra- 
tion. A bill is now before the House and 


Senate which will confer on President 


Roosevelt dictatorial powers to take over 
property of “any kind or character” directly 
or indirectly which he may deem necessary 
defense. He could take over 


strikes. He 


could requisition real or personal property 


for national 
and operate plants closed by 
of any kind. And he would determine what 
is fair and just compensation for the prop- 
erty taken over by him. 


The Treasury expenditures so far this year 
amount to upwards of $12,000,000. It is fig- 
ured by the financial experts that defense or 
war preparedness spending will rise above 
$31,000,000,000 in this and the next 
year. At the rate the President is asking 


fiscal 


for government funds for defense, and other 
projects that will not contribute to defense 
for several years in the future, the expendi- 
tures will run far above the $31,000,000,000 
mark 


It is now predicted by ranking members 
of the House Ways and Means Committee 
that the new tax program for the next fiscal 
year may be increased to $4,000,000,000, to 
come from excess profits taxes. The Treas- 
ury would set 10 per cent of invested capi- 
tal as the maximum a corporation could 
earn without being subjected to an excess 
profits tax of 33 to 65 per cent according to 


the size of the income. 


\t the conclusion of a five-week hearing 
on means of raising additional revenues a 
number of committee members predicted that 
the Treasury excess profits tax plan would 
be pigeonholed. Testimony of witnesses was 


strongly against the plan. 


Dispute Authority 
HERE is some question as to the power 
Henderson, administrator of 
the Office of Price 


Civilian Supply, to fix prices on farm prod- 


of Leon 
\dministration and 
ucts. At hearings before the Senate Com- 


mittee on Agriculture, Henderson declared 


that his organization could fix maximum 
prices for everything from farm products to 
steel; that the administration held sweeping 
powers to fix minimum prices and was de- 


termined to use them. 
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Senator Smith of South Carolina asserted 
that it was questionable whether Henderson 
or the 


without authority from Congress. Henderson 


President had power to fix prices 


pointed out that Congress already had given 
the President authority to take over factor- 
ies for national defense under the Selective 
Service Act. Therefore, he argued that if 
the administration has power to sieze fac- 
tories it has the power to fix prices on es- 
sential products. 


Senator Smith retorted that this was so- 
cialism; that soon Washington will control 
everything from marriage licenses to babies. 


Cool Reception 
HE request of the British Ministry of 
United 
consump- 


Foods that the people of the 
States 


tion of milk and cream and various other 


reduce their normal 
commodities so that Great Britain can have 
a supply of these foods, has met with a cool 
reception in Washington. Secretary Charles 
W. Holman of the National 
Milk Producers Federation declared that in 


Cor yperative 


view of our surpluses of dairy products such 
curtailed consumption in this country as sug- 
gested by the British Food Ministry would 
not be justified. “We have more dairy prod- 
ucts on hand than the people of the United 
States can eat and than we can get to Eng- 


land,” Holman said. 


Department of Agriculture officials said 
they saw no need for inaugurating meatless 
or milkless days to provide England with 
foodstuffs, as advocated by the British Min- 


ister »f Foods. 


They gave assurance that 
under the present food production program 
in the United States there would be plenty 
of milk and cream, meats and other food 
supplies for our own needs and for the British 


Isles 


Nutrition Conference 
VERY large increase in milk pro- 

duction would be necessary to meet 

the recommendations adopted by the 
National Nutrition Conference for Defense 
and sent to the President as a proposed na- 
tional nutrition program 


The possibility of a shortage in such foods 
as meats, milk and milk products to meet 
the requirements of Great Britain in addi- 
tion to those of the United States was point- 
ed out by Dr. Thomas Parran, United States 
Public Health Service, at the meeting of the 
Conference in Washington. To meet. this 


situation he said that millions of additional 


acres in the 


production of foodstuffs are 


necessary. 

A larger use of the food stamp plan, th 
free school lunch plan and low cost milk for 
school children was recommended. 


a 


Dr. Parran 


i 


conserve certain foods because of the needs 


thought this country shoul 


of others; that the machinery of the food 
stamp plan could be put into reserve for 
equitable consumption in proportion to need 
He insisted that all needy children should 
get the school lunch and their families be 
supplied with milk. 


Encouragement of greater production of 
milk and milk products was among the rec- 
ommendations. 


There were 900 doctors, social and nutri- 
tional workers, representatives of farm, labor, 
consumer and other groups in attendance at 
the Conference called by the President. Paul 
V. McNutt, Federal Security Administrator, 
was chairman. 


Secretary 
of Agriculture Wickard said: “Here in the 


In addressing the Conference, 


United States we think it is a public duty to 
provide education for our children, and we 
spend a lot of money doing it. Isn’t it just 
as much a public duty—I think even more 


so—to see that they have sound, healthy 


bodies ?” 
Seek Production Increase 
HE dairy farmers are being urged by 


food supply 
who are in charge of the national de- 


the government officials 
fense-feed England program, to largely in 
crease the milk production of their herds 
by heavy feeding, keeping as many heifers 
as possible for milk, and otherwise increas- 
ing the milk supply. In 1940 there were 
111,000,000,000 fluid milk pro- 
duced in the United States. The adminis- 


pounds of 


tration’s food specialists want ‘an increase in 
milk production by 9,000,000,000 pounds this 
year. 


One outstanding cause for the increase is 
the government purchasing of canned and 
dried milk for relief purposes in this country 
and for export to Great Britain. It is figured 
that the 7 to 9 billion pounds of fluid milk, 
when processed and canned, would fill the 
United imports 
caused by Hitler’s invasion of the Nether 
lands, Denmark, Norway and other weste 


deficit in the Kingdom’s 


European countries that in previous years 
have supplied milk to the British Isles. 


The dairy officials in the Department 
\griculture are telling the producers that 
an increase in milk production of 6 to 8 
per cent, especially in areas which have ac- 
cess to milk-evaporating. and cheesemaking 
plants, would be desirable. 


It may be expected that the milk pro- 
ducers would be willing to produce to th 
limit, providing they secure a price for thei: 

(Please turn to Page.141) 
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Sditorially , ahi 


Serious Incongruity 


NCE more the impartial observer of 

the foodstuffs manufacturing and mer- 

chandising scene is} given cause to 
marvel at the almost unbelievable anomalies 
in governmental policies bearing upon this 
vital element in our agricultural and econ- 
omic structure. 


Not long ago we were treated to the 
spectacle of one division of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the Admin- 
istration’s supplementary price regulatory 
agencies crying for a halt to spot and futures 
market price advances in dairy and poultry 
products and other commodities, induced 
almost wholly by the programs and activities 
ot other segments of the self-same Depart- 
ment and representing, as well, the partial 
achievement of an eight-year New Deal goal 
whose seeking has drained billions from the 
public till! 

And now we see the Department of Justice, 
through THURMAN ARNOLD’s anti-trust divi- 
sion, securing indictments charging price- 
fixing and monopolistic control against— 
among many other branches of the food field 
—the California concentrated milk industry, 
whose pricing operations, in common with 
those of milk evaporators and driers through- 
out the country, have for several years been 
conducted under marketing agreements en- 
tered into at the instance of, and carried on 
under the supervision of, the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration ! 


Were its implications not so gravely seri- 
ous, the incongruity of the government's 
position as here reflected would be laughable 
indeed. : 


Dairying Efficiency Grows 


LEAR indication of the effectiveness of 

technological advances in the science 

of dairy farming is seen in a late re- 
port of the Federal-State Agricultural Sta- 
tistical Service issued from the 
headquarters of New York State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Markets. 


Albany 


his analysis records an annual produc- 


th 


tion of 5.585 pounds of milk by the average 


cow in New York State during the period 
1936 to 1940 inclusive, representing a gain 
of 4.5 per cent over the average for the 
previous five years. In the national scene 
the average output per cow increased 2.4 
per cent to an annual volume of 4,457 pounds 
during the five years ending with 1940, 
while the North Atlantic States as a whole 
gained 3.3 per cent. 


The report stresses the fact that out of 
the 7.6 per cent gain in total annual milk 
flow in New York State between the five- 
year periods at the beginning and end of 
the seventeen year span during which records 
are available, the 4.5 per cent gain in out- 
put per cow is of relatively greater import- 
ance than the 2.8 per cent increase shown 
in the number of individual cows. For the 
country as a whole, however, the increase 
in numbers of dairy cattle during the period 
ran to 11.6 per cent, a factor in producing 
the expanded milk flow recorded far over- 
balancing the gain of only 2.4 per cent in 
national average production per cow. 


3etter breeding, feeding and care, the 
report points out, are the influences chiefly 
responsible for the material gains in out- 
put per unit, while the trend toward higher 
total flow has arisen both asa result of these 
three potent elements, an increasing general 
swing toward winter dairying, and some 
shift in Western areas from beef to dairy 
cattle. 


One Hopeful Sign 
ECIDED 


crisis with which the country is faced 


encouragement that the 


may be expected to furnish strong im- 
petus to the expanding drive of recent 
months toward the elimination of unsound 
barriers to trade between the states has just 
been voiced by one of the officials long ac- 
tively sponsoring the movement 


Speaking at St. Paul, Minn., on June 11th 
during a conference of the Association of 
Food and Drug Officials of the United 
States, Ciirrorp R. Piums, Director of the 
New York State Bureau of Food Control 
and Chairman of the association’s Commit- 
tee on Interstate Cooperation in Enforce- 


ment of Food, Drug and Cosmetic Laws, 


told his hearers that danger to the country 
may accomplish what “reasoning and con- 
sultation” have so far failed to do in speed- 
ing progress toward this important objec- 
tive. 

In that phase of his address devoted to 
this subject Mr, Plums said: 


“As tragic and threatening as the present 
crisis is, and deeply as we regret the condi- 
tions which have precipitated it, I do feel 
it is not without some compensation. Its very 
danger, its threatening potentialities, may 
accomplish for us what reasoning and con- 
sultation have failed to achieve in removing 
interstate trade barriers. These may make 
us realize that we cannot survive as indiv- 
idual states. If we are to survive, it must 
be by and through the nation itself. 

“We cannot do this important job as it 
must be done if we are to concern ourselves 
solely with the protection of our own state. 
We must cooperate with the federal depart- 
ment whose responsibility for the nation is 
similar to ours for our individual states. How 
can we most effectively do that? By doing 
what we should have been nationally-minded 
enough to have done before without being 
driven to it by the logic of events... We 
should immediately tear down every sem- 
blance of a state barrier. Then we should 
standardize our state laws relating to these 
products with those of the federal govern- 
ment, and establish uniform administration 
and enforcement.” 


The essential truth underlying the old 
adage of the ill wind and kindred maxims 
concerning benefits from adversity is often 
made manifest. 


An Interesting Study 


N THE latest of its series of comprehen- 

sive surveys covering specific consumer 

preferences in dairy products throughout 
the City of Milwaukee, the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal presents considerable interesting data 
Results of the study for the year 1940 were, 
it is said, based on replies to some 7,000 
questionnaires, these representing better than 
3.5 per cent of the family population of the 
territory covered. 


We present herewith a summary of the 
analysis of returns covering the field of fluid 
milk consumption : 


While the percentage of families in Greater 
Milwaukee regularly consuming fluid milk 
has displayed a slight downward trend over 
a period of years, during 1940 the total 
number of family purchases reached record 
volume. It is shown that 188,420, or 95.8 
per cent, of all Milwaukee area families 
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bought fluid milk in 1940 as against a total 
of 184,873, or 96 per cent, in 1939. Like- 
wise is it noted that total consumer use of 


canned milk recorded a sharp increase dur- 
ing last year. 


During 1939 thirty-five brands of fluid milk 
were being offered by the distributing ele- 
ments in the city, a number which had in- 
creased to forty-three in 1940. Little change 
was indicated in consumer preference for all 
the leading brands, with thirteen listed by 
the study enjoying popularities of 1 per cent 


or more 


Of particular interest to the dairy industry 
as a whole is the fact developed by the 
Milwaukee survey that average family con- 
sumption of fluid milk in this important 
urban center in the north central western 
dairy belt has held stationary at 48 quarts 
per month since 1938. And an important 
reason for this failure of the use of milk in 
fluid form to expand is found in that phase 
of the study devoted to canned milk. 

In 1940 it is shown that consumption of 
evaporated milk in Greater Milwaukee had 
risen to new peak volume, with 72 per cent 
of all the families covered by the tabulation 
regularly purchasing the product as com- 
pared to 70.8 per cent in 1939 and a 1935- 
1938 average of upwards of 66 per cent. Thir- 
teen brands showed preferences of 1 per 
cent or better, as against twelve brands 
having a similar preference ratio during the 
previous year 

\mong the families covered by the sur- 
vey average consumption of evaporated milk 
ran to 10.7 tins per month during the year 
ending January 15, 1940, or a shade behind 
the average of 11 tins monthly shown during 
the year previous. These figures ran well 
above the monthly averages reported from 
1936 through 1938 


Zoo Adds a Dairy Farm 


O LONGER will New York City 

youngsters have an excuse for think- 

ing that milk comes from a bottle or 
can or be able to say that they have never 
seen a cow or a bull, for at the Bronx Zoo 
there now is in existence a veritable dairy 
with every pastoral appurtenance. Choice 
specimens of each of the five popular dairy 
breeds are on exhibit in surroundings that 
simulate carefully actual conditions on a 
dairy farm 


Pasture, rail fences, shelters and the 
nucleus of a herd build a proper rural at- 
mosphere for the edification of city dwellers. 
And to make the scene complete herdsman 
Roy C. Ketitey. an employee of the Shef- 
field Farms Co., Inc., performs the necessary 
and varied chores and milks the cows twice 
daily. It is reported that a model dairy barn 
with all the most modern milking equip- 
ment will shortly be erected to complete 
the picture. 


In addition to the dairy herd a number 
of fine specimens of beef cattle are likewise 
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represented in this welcome addition to the 
Zoo's menagerie, these including the Texas 
Longhorn, Aberdeen Angus and Hereford 
breeds. 


Worthy of Consideration 


EFENSE preparations and develop- 

ments in their train are exerting an 

increasing effect on the milk process- 
ing and distributing businesses. Certain lines 
of equipment are already reported to be dif- 
ficult to obtain, with future deliveries uncer- 
tain. Prospects strongly point toward ad- 
vancing fluid milk prices. Labor costs are 
mounting. Taxes are certain to be sharply 
higher. The reservoir from which to draw 
new supplies of young personnel is drying up. 
Motorized delivery equipment unquestion- 
ably will be higher in price and its ready 
availability and full-time use materially im- 
peded. And the end is not yet. 


\s but one alleviative measure in the 
meeting of current and future operating 
problems, the six-day delivery system 
strongly recommends itself. Many advan- 
tages may be claimed for the elimination of 
Sunday delivery. Briefly among these may 
be enumerated the conservation of gasoline 
and equipment depreciation; the reduction 
in operating costs; and improved working 
conditions for routemen and plant employees. 

\lready qnitte a number of cities are be- 
ing satisfacturily serviced in this manner, 
and the advisability of its further broad ex- 
tension seems at least worthy of careful con- 


sideration by the distributing trade. 


Seeks Production Boost 
Secretary Wickard Says Cheese and 
Case Evaporated Output Expansion 
Lags Behind Necessary Volume 
Washington, D. C.—The Department of 
\giculture made public June 4th the follow- 
ing letter from Secretary Claude R. Wickard 
to M. L. 
Similar letters will be sent to the Agricul- 


Wilson, Director of Extension. 


tural Adjustment Administration Adminis> 
trator and heads of other Department bureaus 
which have field staffs. 

Says Secretary Wickard 

‘\ few weeks ago I announced the need 
for an increase in total milk production by 
6 to 8 per cent to meet our domestic require- 
ments for dairy products and to furnish the 
cheese and evaporated milk required by 
Great Britain and her allies. At that time 
I indicated that most of the increase in milk 
production should be in those areas where 
there are facilities for making cheese and 
evaporated milk. 

“Recent information indicates that, while 
there appears to have been a satisfactory in- 
crease in total milk production, the current 
rate of producing milk for cheese and for 
evaporated milk is considerably below that 
necessary to furnish sufficient quantities of 
these two products for Lend-Lease purchases 
and for our own people as well. 


Wants Intensified Efforts 


“Our ability to supply these quantities will 
depend a good deal upon increasing the sup- 
ply of milk in those areas surrounding cheese 
and evaporated milk plants. 


“The total production of American Ched- 
dar cheese in the last twelve months was 
about 605 million pounds and the total pro- 
duction of evaporated milk was 58 million 
cases. On the basis of anticipated require- 
ments, cheese production should be increased 
by about one-third and evaporated milk pro- 
duction by about one-fourth. It now appears 
that there will be an outlet at favorable 
prices for all the cheese and evaporated milk 
that can be produced during the next twelve 
month. The Department in recent months 
has purchased or contracted to purchase 26 
million pounds of American Cheddar cheese 
and 134 million cases of evaporated milk. The 
purchase program will be continued. 


“ 


In view of the importance of increasing 
the output of these two dairy products, | 
suggest that these facts be brought to the 
attention of the director of extension in all 
states where there are plants for making 
cheese and evaporated milk, and through the 
directors and other agencies to all milk pro- 
ducers. It is especially important to get this 
program started during the flush milk pro- 
duction season. 


“Efforts should be made to meet. this 
emergency and I am sure that the milk pro- 
ducers and manufacturers of these products 
will cooperate in this endeavor.” 

EES YS 


CALL BUFFALO HEARINGS 


\lbany, N. Y. — Evidence by Western 
New York milk producers on _ proposed 
amendments to the Niagara Frontier milk 
marketing order will be submitted at hear- 
ings called for June 16th and 17th at Buf- 
falo by New York State Commissioner of 
Agriculture and Markets Holton V. Noyes 
The opening day will be devoted to testi- 
mony bearing on whether special treatment 
is to be accorded to Guernsey milk under 
the order. On the second day proposed 
amendments by the Niagara Frontier Milk 
Producers’ Bargaining Agency will be sub- 
mitted, chief among which is a boost in Class 
1 milk from $3.00 per hundred pounds to 
$3.20 under a 324%4.@40c New York City 
butter price range, and from $3.40 to $3.55 





when butter ranges 40@47'4c 


———___— 9 


TRADE COMMISSION ACTION 


Washington, D. C.—Schwartz Mafiufac- 
turing Co., Two Rivers, Wis., a manufac- 
turer of cotton goods products for use in the 
dairy industry, has stipulated with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission that in the sale of 
its “Perfection” milk filter discs it will 
cease using in its advertisements statements 


tending to convey the impression that its 
discs are new or differ’ materially from the 
discs which have been in use in the indus- 
try for filtering milk; that they have a far 
greater surface contact and will always and 
under all circumstances filter ten gallons 
of milk in three minutes, or that their use 
will result in cleaner milk than ever before. 
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Automatic Control of 
Can Washing Solution 
Assures Uniform Results 





New Diversey Device Automatically 
Maintains Strength of Solution 





There are two essential steps in solving 
the problem of obtaining clean, sweet-smell- 
ing cans: First, selection of the proper can 
washing compound and second, making cer- 
tain that the compound is being used effi- 
ciently. Obviously, for the best cleaning 
compound in the world to do a consistently 
outstanding job, the strength of the wash- 
ing solution must be constantly maintained 
at a prescribed level. 









ISOFEEDER 4-11-40 
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The difficulty encountered in satisfying 
this latter requirement through hand charg- 
ing is strikingly illustrated in a report re- 
cently made by one of our Diversey D-Men 
covering a rotary machine turning out 3 
cans per minute. Testing the cleaning solu- 
tion at regular intervals revealed extremely 
wide fluctuations in its strength, a condi- 
tion which the varying appearance of the 
sans had already indicated. Actual strength 
of the cleaning solution through a typical 
day’s run is vividly portrayed by the “saw- 
tooth” line in the above chart. 

To remedy just such a situation as this, 
Diversey engineers recently perfected a de- 
vice called the “‘Isofeeder” which automat- 
ically maintains the strength of the can 
washing solution at a constant level. How 
well the Isofeeder succeeded in achieving 
this objective in the plant just referred to 
is clearly shown by the second line in the 
chart. 

Let the Diversey D-Man tell you more 
about the Isofeeder and its installation... 
how it will help you obtain uniformly satis- 
factory can washing results. Ask him also 
to tell you about Novex, a Diversey devel- 





Daily Bottle Washing Upkeep | 
Reduced From 160 to 50 Pounds 


Output of Machine Increased; 
Appearance of Bottles Improved 








Recently a Diversey D-Man was called in 
to survey the bottle washing operations of 
a large mid-western plant.* A _ thorough 
check-up revealed the presence of an exces- 
sive amount of scale on the pockets, chains, 
and other parts of the machine. Here was 
sause for plenty of trouble. For one thing, 
a liberal coating of scale quickly depletes 
the strength of the cleaning solution 
through wasteful “carry-over.” 

1600 Ibs. of Scale Removed 

Treatment with Diversey Everite, a new 
scale removing compound recently developed 
in the Diversey Research Laboratories, was 
recommended. Results were little short of 
astonishing. By actual test over 1600 lbs. 
of scale were removed from the machine! 

Eliminating the cause of excessive “carry- 
over” made possible a reduction in upkeep The above illustration shows the com 
from 160 to only 50 pounds daily while | parative action on ordinary nails of 
the appearance of the bottles themselves Everite and an acid occasionally used for 
was materially improved. Scale no longer removing scale. No action takes place in 
came off on them, for one thing. Other the Everite solution ... proof that it will 
advantages were soon apparent, as well remove scdle safely. Diversey Everite is a 
‘ a substantial increase in the output reddish brown liquid with powerful wetting 
of the machine, a decided saying in power and scale dissolving action. Goes into solu 
costs, ete. Even the machine itself now tion in either cold or warm water quickly 
looks sightly and sanitary. and completely. No danger of freezing as 


*Name on request. the freezing. point is minus 40° F. 








DIVERSEY PRODUCTS 


FOR THE DAIRY PLANT 
For Disinfecting: OFVERSOL 


oped compound that turns out clean, sweet- 
smelling cans at low cost. Its unique free- 
rinsing action checks corrosion or spang 
ling. A complete survey of your entire can 
washing operations will also be made with- 
out obligation. 


FREE TECHNICAL BULLETINS 
Available on Request—Order By Number 
No. 8&5 Fundamentals in Efficient Cleaning 


No. 107 Corrosive Action of Sterilizers and 
Washing Powders 


For Bottle Washing: RELION, LUSTRAL 
For Scale Control: SCALITE, EVERITE 


For Milkstone Remova 
DICOLOID, PEPTEX, DILAC 
For Can Washing: NOVEX, ISOFEEDER 


No. 125 The Control and Prevention of Ropy For Neutralizing: U. S. N 
Milk " 
No. 135 The Control of Pin Point Bacteria For General Cleaning 
No. 145 The Germicidal Action of Bottle Wash- D-LUXE, WHITE FLAKES SILICO, PYRON 


ing Solutions 
No. 276 Getting the Most Out of Your Bottle 
Washer 
No. 278 High Bacteriz “ounts Causes anc ° 
a uses and | Jet the Diversey D-Man Help Solve You 
No. 308 Milkstone Control 
No. 309 Testing of Bottle Washing Solutions 





Cleaning and Sterilizing Problems 























The modern dairy pays keen attention to 
the problems of sanitation. Haphazard 


methods guesswork uncertain 
measures ... cannot be tolerated if milk 
quality is to be efficiently safeguarded. 
Dairy sanitation today is a science... a 


science that demands the undivided atten 
tion of trained experts under the direct 
supervision of skilled chemists and bacteri- 
ologists. 


Such are the Diversey D-Men .. . at 
your service .. . able and anxious to help 
you solve your cleaning and sterilizing 
problems. Let the Diversey D-Man make a 
free survey of your operations the next time 
he calls. You may be surprised at the many 
sound, helpful suggestions he is qualified 
to make. 
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Dairy Month Sweeps On 


Proclamations and Cooperative Effort 


of Varied Groups Help Swell Sales 


During Campaign Month 


Early reports from widely separated sec- 
tions of the country indicate that the June 
Dairy Month campaign to increase the con- 
sumption of all dairy products is in full 
swing, and the results are fully up to expec- 
tations. Cooperation of so many associations 
in different fields supplies ample evidence 
of sympathetic leanings toward the dairy 
industry. It is doubtful if any other single 
industry ever experienced such wholehearted 
support as is being experienced during Dairy 
Month. 


Among the many organizations that helped 
to make the campaign so successful are the 
National Cooperative Milk Producers’ Fed- 
eration; National Dairy Council; American 
Dairy Association; American Butter Insti- 
tute; Dairy Industries Supply Association; 
Ice Cream Merchandising Institute; Inde- 
pendent Food Distributors Council; Institute 
of Distribution, Inc.; International Associa- 
tion of Ice Cream Manufacturers; Inter- 
national Association of Milk Dealers; Milk 
Industry Foundation; National Association 
of Local Creameries; National Cheese In- 
stitute; National Association of Chain Drug 
Stores; National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists; National Association of Food Chains; 
and National Association of Retail Ice Cream 
Manufactuerrs. 


Governors Back Drive 


Governors of many states officially pro- 
claimed a Dairy Month in their states. Prior 
to the start of the campaign Governor John 
W. Bricker of Ohio issued a proclamation 
designating June for Dairy Month. Mayor 
Floyd Green of Columbus, Ohio, did like- 
wise for the city of Columbus. In Missouri 
the State Department of Agriculture, State 
3oard of Health, Dairy Councils of St. 
Louis and Kansas City, Missouri Dairy In- 
dustries Council, Dairy Department of the 
University of Missouri, Agricultural Exten- 
sion Division of Missouri College of Agri- 
culture, six producer oganizations of Mis- 
souri, Missouri Ice Cream and Milk Insti- 
tute, Missouri Butter Institute, Missouri 
Association of Cheese Manufacturers, the 
Missouri Chain Store Council, and the Mis- 
souri Pharmaceutical Association cooperated 
in the campaign. 


In Indiana Governor Henry F. Schricker 
proclaimed June is Dairy Month. At the 
proclamation ceremony many notables were 
present including, Clarence Jackson, chairman 
of the Indiana Defense Advisory Committee; 
Lieutenant-Governor Dawson, and represent- 
atives of dairy groups. Letters from Governor 
Schricker and President Schneck of the In- 
diana Farm Bureau, urging dairy programs, 
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were sent to luncheon and civic groups in 
various cities throughout the state. 
Heavy Demand for Publicity Material 
Governor Edison of New Jersey in his 
proclamation urged that the entire milk in- 
dustry get behind this movement to promote 
the consumption of milk and use every effort 
to bring to the attention of the public the 
value and necessity of milk as a food, its 
cheapness when compared to other foods of 
equal or greater nutritive value. 


Reports from the National Dairy Council 
indicate that the demand for posters and 
other promotional material has been excep- 
tionally good this year, and the stock of 
some items was depleted shortly after the 
campaign opened. 


With such widespread enthusiasm to boost 
dairy products sales and with more than two 
weeks yet to go in the campaign, well in- 
formed sources state that the sales of dairy 
products this month may exceed those of 
any month on record. 

eo 


PLEAD NOT GUILTY 





Borden and Sheffield Deny Any Viola- 
tion of Sherman Anti-Trust Act 


The Borden Company, the Sheffield Farms 
Company, Inc., Miller Dairies, Inc., 470 
West 126th St., a Sheffield subsidiary, ana 
Reid’s Union Dairy Company, Inc., 110 
Hudson St.; Dairy Sealed, Inc., of Ozone 
Park, Queens, and Interstate Dairy Com- 
pany, Inc., of 110 Hudson St., all controlled 
by Borden, and thirty-three individuals, re- 
cently entered pleas of not guilty in United 
States District Court in response to charges 
of violation of the Sherman anti-trust act. 

The defendants were indicted on May 5, 
on charges of fixing and maintaining milk 
prices in the metropolitan area and Judge 
Murray Hulbert has set a preliminary trial 
date of June 30. The firms and individuals 
are generally charged with conspiring to use 
“threats and coercion” in maintaining their 
monopoly of milk prices. 

—— ; 


SET MICHIGAN DATES 

East Lansing, Mich.—Michigan State Col- 
lege has announced the dates of November 
5, 6 and 7 as those selected for the 1941 
Michigan Dairy Manufacturers’ Conference. 
Meetings will be held at the Dairy Building, 
a day each being devoted to the particular 
interests of butter men, milk men, and ice 
cream manufacturers. 

Specialized talks by the best known author- 
ities in their line throughout the United 
States will be given. The program this 
year is being so arranged that manufacturers 
will want to stay for the entire-three-day 
course. 

Information as to the events as they are 
developed may be obtained from P. S. Lucas, 
Associate Professor of Dairy Manufactures 
at Michigan State. 


Wholesale Indictments 


Price-Fixing and Monopolistic Control 
Charged in California Dairy and 
Other Food Industries 


San Francisco, Cal—Under the direc- 
tion of Thurman Arnold, Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of the federal anti-trust 
division, indictments were returned recently 
against 194 in the food and defense fields in 
this state. 


Two federal grand juries brought charges 
of price-fixing and monopolistic control 
against five branches of the food industry 
and against Western manufacturers of battery 
separators. 

Indictments in the food industry were 
brought against the dried milk industry, in- 
cluding half a dozen nationally known cor- 
porations; the fruit and vegetable canning 
industry ; the dried fruit industry ; processors 
and marketers of rice; and the sardine in- 
dustry. 

Several Associations Included 

The Evaporated Milk Association includ- 
ing 16 manufacturers and 20 officers and 
directors as well as the Carners League of 
California and the Dried Fruit Association 
of California, were among those named. 


The gist of the indictments was that the 
companies and individuals were conspiring 
to cut prices paid to farmers and arbitrarily 
raise prices to the public. 

In commenting on the alleged violations of 
the anti-trust laws, Mr. Arnold - said, 
“monopolistic practices become pretty evi- 
dent, when the same milk is sold under dif- 
ferent labels at different prices and all milk 
prices go up simultaneously.” 

He also declared ,that this last action 
brought to fourteen the group charges filed 
against the food industry in the United 
States and stated that forty such indictments 
were probable by July 1. 

Companies accused in the milk case in- 
cluded Borden, Carnation, Pet, Nestles, 
Sego and Libby, McNeil & Libby. 


—>- 


CREATE NEW AGENCY 





Office of Agricultural Defense Rela- 
tions Set Up in the Department 
(By Review's Washington Representative) 
Washington, D. C—A new Department 
of Agriculture agency, to be called the Office 
of Agricultural Defense Relations, has been 
created with John B. Hutson of Kentucky, 
administrator. It will serve as a clearing 
house to bring into common focus the con- 
sideration of agricultural needs and prob 
lems as they relate to the defense program 
facilitate the coordination of defense opera- 
tions carried on by the bureaus and agencies 
of the Agriculture Department; and assist 
in the planning of adjustments in the agri- 
cultural program in order to meet defense 

needs. 
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Inited ISING prices and increasing demands promise an attractive 
ments ; opportunity now, from dry milk. 

o he More important than profits, are the uses of dry milk in our 
ostles, National economy. For creameries with surplus milk; drying offers 
a substantial profit opportunity. 

This is an opportune time to replace outmoded equipment 

with modern dryers that produce a high-quality product at low 
ms production cost. ° 
nt 
sal Prudent buyers have selected BUFLOVAK Milk Dryers be- 
ive * * . 
visi cause they offer many exclusive features. They are designed, built, 
men . ° 
Office serviced, and guaranteed by our own Organization. Every pro- 
been duction operation is under our control. 
—_ A limited number of BUFLOVAK Milk Dryers are available 
ring . *. * 
~ now, on comparatively short deliveries. 
con- 
prob Complete information and literature will be sent immediately 
sae on request. 
ypera- 
"TC 1eS . 
assist ° 
all BUFFALO FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., 1549 Fillmore Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
fense NEW YORK—295 Madison Ave. CHICAGO— 1636 Monadnock Bidg. CLEVELAND-—822 Keith Bidg. 


ST. LOUIS—2217 Olive Street OAKLAND, CAL.-—1305 Franklin Street 
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Sees Control Effective 


Cladakis Out 


Large Boost in Milk Income from 


Administrator Points 


Revised Skimmilk Allowance 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Assuring dairy farmers 
gathered here June 5 that the March amend- 
ments to the federal-state marketing orders 
“are working for them and working well,” 
N. J. Cladakis, administrator of the New 
York Metropolitan Milk Marketing Area, 
estimated that one of the eight amendments 
alone has added more than $350,000 to the 
value of the milk delivered in May in the 
six states of the New York milk shed. 

Mr. 
a talk on cooperative responsibilities to dele- 


Cladakis made the announcement in 


gates to the annual convention here of the 
Eastern Producers Cooperative Association, 
second largest producer group in the milk 


shed. 


Viewing the probability of an announce 


ment within a few days of another milk 
referendum, he said that “officers of cooper- 
atives have a twin responsibility at refer- 


endum time.” 
Stresses Officers’ Responsibilities 


their 
“accurately, 


“They must acquaint members of 


associations,” he continued, 
honestly and fully of the meaning and effect 
The information should 
be translated to members with nothing added 
and nothing taken away. 


of the amendments. 


Coloring of news 
and information has no place in a coopera- 
tive organization. 


“The second responsibility of cooperative 


officers applies only to those associations 
which make a practice of casting unit votes. 
Officers must make a serious and sincere ef- 
fort to measure the thinking of the members. 
Any conduct otherwise—any blanket voting 
that violates the majority viewpoint .. . is 


a serious breach of trust.” 


He also declared that cooperative members 
are responsible for their officers and that 
“members should quickly and without hesi- 
tation replace leaders that have failed them.” 


“A stooge cooperative is out of the ques- 
tion,” he declared, “if farmer members are 
zealous in seeing to it that the proper men 


lead them.” 


Skimmilk Formula Beneficial 


Mr. Cladakis supported the assertion that 
the March amendments improved farm pur- 
chasing 


power by from the 


skimmilk 


citing gains 
amendment 
formula. 


single revising the 


“If the old formula had continued in effect, 
the skimmilk adjustment for May,” he de- 
clared, “would have been seven and 
tenth cents a hundredweight. But the re 
vised formula has lifted the value of 55 per 
cent of the milk delivered last month seven- 


teen and one-half cents a hundredweight. 


one- 
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The net gain to producers from the new 
formula is nearly ten and one-half cents a 


hundredweight 


“That 


farmers 


ten-cent gain means that dairy 
$350,000 
more for their May milk than they would 
without the March amend- 
ment. Our original estimate of the yield was 
an average of slightly better than $190,000 
a month. 


will receive more than 


have received 


Dividends are also being added 
to milk checks from the lower rate of diver- 
sion claims and from the lesser sums that 


were paid to cooperative associations. 
“Dairy farmers can rest assured that the 
March 


and working well. 


amendments are working for them 
The man who says dif- 
ferently is purely and simply falsifying, or 
he doesn’t know milk economics.” 
———— 2 —____ 


MISS MABEL FLANLEY HONORED 





Consumer Relations 


Named 
Secretary of Advertising Federation 


Expert 


Miss Mabel G. Flanley, Eastern Director 
of Consumer Relations for The Borden Co., 


was elected secretary of the Advertising 
Federation of America at its annual con- 
vention May 28 in Boston, Mass. Miss 


Flanley, in her work for Borden, is widely 
recognized for her ability as a public speak- 
er, her knowledge of dietetics, nutrition, 
home economics and business-consumer rela- 
tions. She holds the degree of Master of 
Science from the University of Washington. 

Prior to 
the 


zation, Miss Flanley 


joining 


Borden organi- 


had had broad ex- 


perience both in this 


country and in Au- 
stralia. Appointed by 
the American Col- 


c 


lege of Surgeons to 


pioneer dietetics in 





Australia, she estab- 
lished the 
pital dietary depart- 


first hos- 


Miss Mabel G. Flanley 


ment in that country. 

It was due largely to her efforts that the 
first annual consumer conference was spon- 
sored by the Advertising Women of New 
York. 

Last summer Miss Flanley was a lecturer 
on consumer relations at four short courses 
on public relations for business executives, 
conducted under the joint sponsorship of the 
Public Relations and 
Washington, Reed Col- 
lege, Stamford University and University of 
California in Los Angeles. 


American Council of 


the University of 


She presented a 
series of ten lectures at each University and 
incidentally, was the first woman invited to 
join the faculty of the Council. 
—__—_— - 
PLAN NEW PLANT 
Castroville, Cal. — Crown Creamery Co. 
has awarded contracts for construction of a 
$50,000 milk and dairy products plant here. 





Want Penny Milk Plan 


Campaign on to Extend Surplus Mar- 
keting Administration’s Low - Price 
School Distribution to Washington 

(By 
Washington, D. C. 


papers have started a propaganda campaign 


Review's Washington Representative) 


Washington news- 


for penny milk for children in the District 
of Columbia schools. They say that in eight 
cities school children now are served with 
milk at a penny a glass. In these cities public 
or private 


agencies buy the milk for the 


children. 


Washington's needy school children are 
Public 
Welfare 8,000 half pints of milk a day at 
noon. At 10:30 in the forenoon the children 
drink 9.000 10,000 half pints 


that are purchased by the children’s parents. 


tow receiving from the Board of 


between and 
In the junior high schools the pupils drink 
from 10,000 to 11,000 half pints a day. This 
accounts for about 29,000 half pints, under a 
5-cents-per-quart program. 


Under S.M.A. Supervision 


The Surplus Marketing Administration is 
now supervising 5-cent milk programs in six 
cities, including Washington, and it is de- 
sirous of extending the program to other 
cities. To obtain the program, the city must 
prove that it can cause a large increase in 
milk consumption among needy school chil- 
dren. There also must be a surplus of suffi- 
cient size in the milkshed serving the city 
to warrant the development of the program. 


It is said that the plan sponsored by the 
Surplus Marketing Administration provides 
that the city government pays a penny per 
half-pint bottle, the Administration meeting 
the cost difference out of government funds 
that have been appropriated to purchase sur- 
It is claimed, and un- 
doubtedly would be the cause, that a large 

ilt 
from the l-cent charge instead of 3.15 cents 
as a present for the half-pint bottle. 


plus farm products. 


increase in milk consumption would res 


Producers Oppose Program 


The Maryland-Virginia Milk 
Association, supplying Washington with milk, 


Producers 


is opposing this low-cost milk program. Its 
officials do not see any benefit to be derived 
from a large increase in milk consumption in 
the District of Columbia, due to such low 
prices, and they fear that it will in effect 
reduce the demand for milk at the regular 
established price paid by the distributors of 
milk in the Washington area. 


The Independent Food Distributors of 
Washington have undertaken a renewal of 
their efforts to handle in their 700 stores 
the surplus milk that is available to needy 
families at 5 cent a quart. Some nine months 
ago the project was undertaken but has 
proved a failure. Less than- half of the eli- 
gibles are buying. 
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W* of SEAL-KAP, believe in getting together with our customers 
as often as possible to discuss new sales ideas. We find it helps 


hem sell more milk—and that helps us sell more SEAL-KAPS. 


That is why we created the Seal-Kap Sales Plan, the Seal-Kap 
ood Fun Book and the many other sales helps which help you 


o»uild your business. 


Of course, SEAL-KAPS themselves are a great sales idea for the 
ndustry—they offer Mrs. America added protection for the milk 


-he serves her family. They also offer her greater convenience. 


Mail us the attached coupon so we can get together to help you 


sell more milk. There’s no obligation. 


SEAL-KAPS ARE USED AND ENDORSED BY AMERICA’S LEADING DAIRIES 


AMERICAN SEAL-KAP CORPORATION 
11-05 44th Drive, Long Island City, New York 


Without obligation to me, please send me a copy of 
Booklet B — the handbook of the SEAL-KAP Sales Cam- 
paign—and the famous Seal-Kap Good Fun Book— 
also sample SEAL-KAPS and wooden hand Kapper. 
Name of Dairy 

Executive's Name 

No. of Routes 

Address eal 


< —_— . State eden 








Is Zero lo Be the Limit? 


Dr. M. E. Parker, of Beatrice Creamery Co., Points Out the Dangerous Potential 
of Impaired Taste Appeal Inherent in Present Milk Quality Standard Methods 


N ITS inception, the public health move- 
| ren was motivated by necessity to pro- 

vide safety. In essence, it was an effort 
to combat infectious disease and eliminate 
its ravages. In this advancement, the bac- 
teriologist, the epidemiologist, and the vet- 
erinarian were the pioneers. The beginning oi 
modern milk inspection emanated from the 
experiments of Sedgwick and Batchelder in 
Boston wherein bacteriological methods, to- 
gether with the sediment test, provided the 
first effective weapons for the sanitarian in 
the campaign for cleanliness and the battle 
with ignorance. The conquest of bovine tuber- 
culosis later followed with its virtual ob- 
literation, any remnants of which rendered 
impotent by the application of proper pas- 
teurization. 


Among the laboratory methods developed 
in this evolution aided and abetted by an im- 
mature science which, even today, is not 
acknowledged as an exact one, came the 
method of bacterial enumeration that we 
know as the plate count. In the effort to 
improve its application and reduce its in- 
herent inaccuracies, so characteristic of any 
cultural method, standard methods of pro 
cedure and interpretation were outlined and 
given an official sanction by the action and 
deliberations of the Standard Method Com- 
mittee of the American Public Health As- 
sociation. Revisions of these standard 
methods have sporadically appeared as ad- 
vances in knowledge appeared to indicate 
their desirability. 


We have reviewed the reports of the Co 
ordinating Committee on Standard Methods 
of the American Public Health Association 
by referring to the Year Books for the past 
five years. It seems to us that the keynote 
of the changes which have been so far author- 
ized for the enumeration of bacteria in milk 
and dairy products is outlined in the report 
of this committee appearing in the 1937-38 
Year Book. 

In essence, as we understand the report, 
it is upon the premise that changing the 
temperature of incubation to 32 deg. C. per- 
mits the growth of bacteria which seem to 
be suppressed by the higher temperature of 
37 deg. C. with the added impression that 
the bacteria suppressed at the higher tem- 
perature are important indicators of milk 


*An address by Dr Parker presented before 
the Annual Dairy Manufacturers’ Conference held 
at Madison, Wis.. March 11-13. 1941, under the 
auspices of the Department of Dairy Industry of 
the University of Wisconsin 
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quality. It is further stated that changes in 
the composition of the plate substrate by 
furnishing essential nutritional factors result 
in an increase of bacteria and particularly 
those which indicate poor quality. 


Sees Emphasis in Wrong Direction 


We have been following with considerable 
interest the reports which have been made 
from time to time by C. A. Abele, Referee 
for Comparative Tests of Agar Media for 
Standard Milk. Apparently his latest find- 
ings fail to confirm the original premise that 
milk of poor quality gives greater increases 
in counts than does milk of good quality. As 
we interpret his data, Mr. Abele has demon- 
strated that the opposite is true; in other 
words, that with only certain insignificant 
exceptions, there appears to be fully as great 
an incidence of the increase in count of good 
quality milk as there is in poor quality milk. 


Personally, we can’t help but feel that the 
emphasis in the search for better standard 
methods is being applied futilely because of 
the inclination to attempt to evaluate quality 
by quantative methods. Rather does it seem 
to us to be a more logical approach to meas 
ure quality by qualitative methods. 


We grant that it is a function of public 
health endeavor to eliminate disease—but 
“a function”. In 
our opinion, it is also a function to foster 


please note that we state 


optimum nutrition and in that connection, we 
believe milk supplies coming under the scru- 
tiny of regulatory officials should receive as 
much attention for their taste appeal as for 
their keeping quality. We are also of the 
opinion that so long as a standard plate 
count is our yardstick, keeping quality will 
be enhanced, but consumer acceptance (and 
consequently optimum nutrition) will be 
impaired. 


We must confess a personal feeling of ap- 
prehension for the extension of dairy prod- 
ucts in the national diet described as essen- 
tial by nutritional experts whenever we con- 
sider the direction that the Standard Methods 
Committee of the American Public Health 
\ssociation is apparently taking in its rec- 
ommendation for the adoption of the new 
agar and the lower incubation temperature 
of 32 deg. C. This apprehension is founded 
on the opinion that not only is there the 
tendency to make milk of better keeping 
quality than the average consumer demands, 
for which he will be forced to pay more 
than otherwise would be necessary, but there 


is the added detrimental influence that such 
purified products will not be intrinsically 
better. 


By insisting on a quantitative plate count 
milk sanitarians are definitely assuring that 
milk supplies of the future will be less ap- 
pealing to the appetite and consequently they 
are placing a premium on a bland food article 
that will make even lard seem competitive 
in flavor. By way of illustration, permit us 
to ask you the question: “Was sterilized 
milk ever appetizing to you?” 


Qualitative Methods Needed 


We want to convince you that we are not 
trying to be facetious for we were never 
in more dead earnest. We do think that the 
new T-G-E-M Agar if used qualitatively 
would be of definite value not only in insur 
ing good keeping quality, but also in assur- 
ing taste appeal. 


We even believe that 32 deg. C. incubat- 
ing temperature might prove helpful. How- 
ever, so long as a quantitative plate count 
constitutes the standard method, just so long 
will our national objective for optimum nu- 
trition be delayed. We base this conviction 
on our repeated observation of market milk 
supplies in municipalities in the area bound 
ed by Montana in the Northwest, by Texas 
in the Southwest, by Maryland in the South- 
east, and by the State of New York in the 
Northeast. 


We have another objection to a plate 
count as the official standard method. In 
milk control work, there is altogether too 
much “Rule and Rote” and too little “Rhyme 
and Reason”! We are not particularly 
terested in any procedure that seeks to si 
plify methods at the expense of ignoring 
profession. To us, a bacteriologist wort!iy 
of the classification is a professional .n 
and as such is not to be confronted by a 1: 
man with a cookbook. The professional mn 
no doubt has need of standardized procedu: 
In that connection, the suggestion for a 
schematic plan of bacteriological qualitat 
methods that could be applied to unknown 
samples in a manner similar to the orderly 
procedures that have been developed in que!i- 
tative chemical analyses, for example, wovld 
be a much more constructive endeavor iF 
the Standard Methods Committee than tie 
effort now being expended in perfection o! 4 
quantitative plate count method, in our op 
ion. Mere numbers are mere “no ‘count. 


oe 
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nkly, if we were a regulatory official 
eng:zed in public health work, we would 
be omewhat restive lest the esthetic ad- 
yan'iges of super-sanitation as typified by 
low:r and lower bacteria counts and tailored 
dairy equipment should some day be labeled 
as “ ‘ebits” in the economics of public health. 
In «ther words, could we convince our con- 
stitvents that the increased cost they were 
ask: 1 to assume for the milk supplies under 
our jurisdiction was justified by the im- 
proved keeping quality and the protection 
from disease? No doubt we could. How- 
ever. if in so doing, we make that commodity 
more dear and less palatable to them to the 
degree of discouraging its consumption by 
their children, we are inviting certain dis- 
approbation that is justly deserved. 


Should Assure Expanding Use 


In brief, we must confess a conviction of 
the needs for the qualitative methods as well 
as an opinion that such methods should en- 
hance not only the keeping quality and taste 
appeal of milk supplies as well. The public 
health official as well as the dairyman must 
protect the consuming public from disease, 
yet they must also guarantee maximum nutri- 
tion by enhanced palatability. 


lo be absolutely frank, we do not hesi- 
tate to affirm that our interest in improved 
quality control methods originates from a 
selfish view point in that financial rewards 
can only accrue to the company with which 
we are associated by increasing the con- 
sumption of dairy products. This objective, 
however, is identical with that of the public 
health officer who is interested in increasing 
the consumption of dairy products on the 
basis of insuring optimal health rather than 
merely adequate nutrition. 


We have not attempted to discuss the 
mathematical inaccuracies inherent in plant 
count of different dilutions or even the same 
dilution. On a quantitative basis, as the 
chemist understands it, such differences are 
perhaps insignificant yet Mr. Abele has 
pointed out that the mathematical accuracies 
are probably the exception and not the rule. 
Io prolong this discussion on such a basis 
is really beside the point although in all 
to») many quarters, averages are given far 
to» great an emphasis when other inherent 
discrepancies go unnoticed. 


\t the recent annual meeting of the Amer- 
n Public Health Association, Professor 
(. C. Prouty presented a paper entitled “To 
iat Extent Should Bacterial Counts of 
ik Be Given Publicity?” We commend it 


your special attention. In this paper, 
ofessor Prouty has ably pointed out the 
that placing bacterial count standards 
low detracts from the importance of 
per pasteurization and the protection of 


steurized milk from contaminations. The 
publication of the results of standard plate 
unts would appear to be inadvisable be- 
use of their doubtful and even misleading 
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significance to consumers. In fact, the publi- 
cation of such counts might be readily con- 
demned on the basis that the standard plate 
count is not a reliable index of quality and, 
therefore, its revelation to the public is not 
essentially in the interests of the public 
health. 


It is true, of course, that a high plate 
count is an index of carelessness, neglect or 
even indifference to good sanitary practice, 
but who can equitably establish a ceiling be- 
low which a plant count must or should be 
maintained to assure proper quality control ? 
To go even further, where is the person who 





could satisfactorily demonstrate that milk 
with a standard plate count of 200, for ex- 
ample, is superior in quality to milk with a 
standard plate count of 2,000, 5,000, or even 
10,000—either raw or pasteurized? 


Plate Count Unreliable Index 


In fact, the attempt to evaluate the stand- 
ard plate count as a consistently reliable in- 
dex of the quality of milk and dairy products 
is both futile and confusing. 


Perhaps it might be well to recognize the 
fact that it is impossible in a practical way 
to produce milk without the introduction of 
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Now— granular, free- 
flowing Lo-Bax in a 
new 28-oz. bottie! 


If you are looking for a low-cost, ae bac- 
tericide easy to use and handle you'll fin 

LO-BAX does the job! Milk plant operators, their 
producers, and other dairy plants have found 
LO-BAX especially adapted to their requirements for 
a bactericide making cleaner, fast-killing solutions. 


LO-BAX (containing 50% 
reaches you full strength, and retains its full strength 
until used. And one bottle alone will make over 
1,000 gallons of clear dairy rinse solution at 100 
p-p-m. available chlorine. This solution is effective 
Auta hotorcold...an ideal method for econom- 
ical and effective sanitizing on the farm or in the plant. 
There is no faster-killing bactericide on the market! 


that 


available chlorine) 


Ask your supplier about LO-BAX, or drop us a line 
for information on the Mathieson Plan for depend- 
able sanitation “from cow to consumer.” 


Lo-Bax 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS iinc 


60 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK_N Y 
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There are those 
that grow in the udder which differ char- 
acteristically 


various types of bacteria. 


from those growing on the 
skin or in the digestive tract of the cow, as 
well as the microbes from the soil and other 
sources. It is probable that each of these 
sources is represented by its characteristic 
bacteria in every quantity of milk produced 
with the result that at the moment of pro- 
duction there is a great variety of bacteria 
present in all manner of conceivable ratios. 
The situation is further complicated when 
we realize that the optimum conditions for 
propagation of these different types of bac 
teria are influenced by a great many factors 
so that in the problem of controlling a milk 
supply by cultural methods, it is essential to 
decide the significant types of bacteria that 
are to be detected before the method can be 
properly selected. Broadly, the milk con 
trol agencies appear to be interested’ in the 
bacteria that reflect the conditions of pro- 
duction, or more specifically any extraneous 
matter which may have gained entry. There 
is also interest in the extent to which some 
bacteria may have grown in the milk which 
testifies to its method of subsequent handling. 


While aesthetic 


primary interest just outlined, it is obvious 


considerations influence the 


that the secondary interest has also its eco 


nomic “raison d'etre”. 


The former standard method for the an 
alysis of milk employed a nutrient medium 
containing no added sugar and consequently 
did not favor the growth of the acid forming 
bacteria such as S. lactis. The exclusion of 
the chief spoilage bacteria made it easier to 
find those originally introduced from varied 
sources which have little to do with the 
spoilage of milk. The new method has been 
adopted on the apparent basis that it is de- 
sirable to determine the largest possible pro- 
portion of the bacteria present in any sample 
of milk and consequently the nutrient me- 
dium contains glucose, the sugar available 
to the greatest number of kinds of bacteria, 
and also milk with its characteristic sugar, 
lactose. 

There probably is no doubt that the new 
method will result in the delivery of milk 
of lower bacterial content whatever the 
numerical standard might be. It is not cer- 
tain, however, that the milk will necessarily 
he intrinsically better. There is already con- 
siderable complaint regarding the high price 
of market milk in many localities with the 
result that canned milk is being substituted 
for the 


canned 


fresh product. 


product has not 


Incidentally, the 
been subject to 
rigid inspection and until recently there has 
been no extensive effort to lower the plate 
count of their raw supplies. It is even pos- 
sible that there may be good reasons not to 
attempt to do so. Furthermore, in the mar- 
ket milk field, we are daily hearing of new 
methods for 


precluding the cappy flavors 


milk 
equipment, special processing and, of course, 


added expense and all because the bacterial 


in fresh which involved additional 
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count is too low! In the inspection of dairy 
plants, and especially with respect to re- 
placements, there has been a definite inclina- 
tion to seek and demand special designs and 
tailored equipment which is adding to the 
cost that the consumer must eventually pay 
if he insists on the fresh product. 


Dr. Hasting’s Comments Cited 


In our opinion, no one has more aptly and 
ably stated the case than has Dr. E. G. 
Hastings of this fine institution, whose com- 
ment we quote: 


“The cost of producing milk depends, in 
part, upon the complexity of the regulations 
imposed. If these are such as to force the 
producer to deliver a milk that has better 
keeping qualities than the average consumer 
demands, the interests of the consumer will 
have been sacrified, because he will be forced 
to pay more for the milk he uses than would 
be necessary if a product having slightly 
poorer keeping qualities had been supplied 
him. It seems to me, therefore, questionable 
whether the change from the previous me- 
dium to the present one will prove an un 
mixed blessing to all interested in the fluid 
milk industry.” 


These words of caution coming as_ they 
do from the Dean of Dairy Bacteriologists, 
who has had_ the afforded a 


pioneer of watching bacteriological practice 


opportunity 


develop from its earlier beginning, certainly 
merit our deliberate thought and cogitation. 


Therefore, permit us to submit that “you 
can count bacteria in milk, but it’s the kind 
that counts”. A colored movie with this 
theme has been prepared for your review 
and comment. We hope you will find in 
such pictorial presentation a more effective 
illustration of why we are convinced that 
effective quality control—and we mean qual- 
ity control in its broadest sense—connotes 
qualitative procedures and methods in con- 
tradistinction to the merely quantitative ones. 
We have not outlined all the methods which 
could be considered in a comprehensive qual- 
ity control program. We have, however, 
shown how the qualitative application of the 
T-G-E-M agar, for example, was found to 
be extremely helpful in avoiding fermenta- 
tive defects in milk supplies by controlling 
the general type of flora in a cleaned milk 
can. 

In fact, this interesting study involving 
the final rinsing of cleaned milk cans with 
acidified steam to leave them in a condition 
of acid reaction suggests the desirability of 
reviewing critically all equipment and uten 
sil cleaning practice. An alkaline reaction 
obviously can lead to complications. Then, 
too, there is no doubt that the more spectacu- 
lar and more easily controlled oxidation of 
dairy products and other fatty foods by non- 
living catalysts has eclipsed the more com- 
plex action of microbiological oxidases. As 
Jensen and Grettie (Food Research, Vol. 2, 
p. 97, 1937) have suggested, food manufac- 
turers and their quality control laboratories 
could do well to give greater consideration 
to the oxidative as well as to the hydrolytic 


rancidity effects induced by microbial ac- 
tivity in fatty foods. 


Other Repercussions of Super- 
Sanitation 

Relatively little attention has been paid 
to the “Oxidizing capacity” of microorgan- 
isms in relation to the quality impairment 
of dairy products. We refer not only to the 
“cappy” flavor of low count milks, but to 
the surface taints in butter as well as the 
off-flavors in cheese—all of which have heen 
advancement of super 
Castell and 
(Food Research, Vol. 5, p. 215, 
1940) have recently reported that “the spor! 


incidental to the 
sanitation in these industries. 
Garrard 
demonstrate 


age microorganisms involved 


definite oxidizing properties. Organisms 


the Pseudomonas and Achromobacter genera 
are the most strongly oxidizing types; those 
helonging to Alcaligencs and Brucella are 
somewhat less, although still strongly posi 
tive; members of the acrobacter, Escherichia 
and Proteus are weakly positive, variable or 
negative; the Bacilli also vary from weakly 
positive to negative; while the Cocct and 
only Anaerobe studied by these investigators 
were definitely negative. It is also interest 
ing to note that all organisms which were 
found to be strong oxidizers were Gram 
negative, while these which definitely were 
not strong oxidizers were Gram-positive.” 


With sanitarians bending every effort in 
their programs to eliminate, or at least mini- 
mize, natural types such as the lactis group 
normally found in fresh raw milk and with 
the growing realization that the strong 
oxidizers, such as some of the Achromo 
hbacter and Pseudomonas types whose not 
mal habitat is water and soil, have varying 
resistance to the chlorination of water sup 
plies, we are apprehensive lest super-sanita 
tion is engaged in “upsetting the balance of 
Nature”. 


1 


We are finding that some of the 
influences in the quality impairment of dairy 
products are actually being enhanced by the 
efforts for 


While we do not infer a return to “th 


scrupulous sanitary perfection 


horse and buggy days,” we definitely are 0 


the opinion that more attention must 


paid to the final freedom of cleaned equi 


ment from films bearing spoilage types 
microbes and nutrients for their subsister 
and subsequent “hell raising”. 


Therefore, in conclusion, let it be stat 
that if zero is to be the limit, using the pré 
ent standard methods of plate counting, 
might just as well get prepared for the 
sultant effect upon milk quality which w 
probably be to discourage the consumpti 
of Nature’s most nearly perfect food. 

Fr 





CANADIAN EVAPORATED STOCKS 


Ont. — Stocks of 
wholesale milk in Canada on May 1 reach 
total of 13,218,189 
11,006,151 pounds on*April 1, t 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports. 
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Glass Bottle Advantages 


R. B. Wilhelm Considers the Importance of this Tpye 
f Container in the Vast Growth of the Fluid Milk 


Industry — Latest Developments Traced 


industry in the United States was traced by R. B. Wilhelm, sales 

anager of the Dairy Container Division of Owens-Illinois Glass 

Co., at the annual meeting of the Michigan Allied Dairy Association 
at (srand Rapids, Mich., March 12th. 


[ PORTANCE of the glass milk bottle in the growth of the dairy 


Describing the glass bottle as the most 
acceptable, economical and efficient container 
for the delivery of fluid milk, Mr. Wilhelm 
pointed out that it was about thirty years 
ago that consumers forced the food industry 
in general to package their products. 


“Originally,” he said, “little or no thought 
was given to the convenience or utility of the 
package to the consumers—the paramount 
consideration was merely to design a pack- 
age to hold merchandise in convenient 





amounts. 


“For the past several years, however, food 


R. B. Wilhelm 


packers have recognized that their package 
must sell the merchandise by being sanitary and so designed as to 
cause consumers to use more of the product. Thus we find the glass 
package playing a vital and major role in the packaging of our 


nation’s foods.” 


Applying this general theme to the milk bottle, Mr. Wilhelm 
pointed out that it was invented in 1884, first made by hand, and 
subsequently turned out in automatic machines based on the original 
inventions of the late Michael J. Owens. 


Progress During Fifty-Seven Years 


“The milk bottle,” Mr. Wilhelm said, “has since kept pace with 
the rapid developments and exacting requirements of sterilization 
washers, high production fillers, cappers and hooders in the modern 
dairy plant operation.” 


Mr. Wilhelm said the milk bottle and the sanitary facilities made 
possible by it have assured the American public that milk is de- 
livered to them in a safe, sanitary condition and has made the milk 
industry in the United States the greatest in the world, with the 
greatest per capita consumption of all countries except Switzerland. 


“The fluid milk industry,” Mr. Wilhelm said, “is one which 


s itself most economically to the returnable reuse glass bottle 
This is due to the nature of glass and to efficient sterilizing and 
washing equipment which insure a sterile container for each de- 
livery. So far as the safe protection of the product is concerned, no 
on has ever questioned the advantages of glass—the preferred ma- 
terial of laboratories. 


“It is the only material for the retail packaging of milk that 
cat be sterilized as thoroughly and in the same manner as a surgeon’s 
instruments or as the equipment the dairy uses in transporting and 
processing milk. The washing and sterilizing process is prescribed 
an’ inspected regularly by health authorities. Present day efficient 
Wa-hing equipment for dairy plants meets the exacting requirements 
of our health laws which set the standards for milk production and 
dis' ribution, 


Factors Leading to Glass Preference 


“New factors and the changing conditions in the dairy industry 
hasize the importance of the dairyman’s certainty that the glass 
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the Print Room 


DOERING BUTTER 
PRINTERS 





200 perfect 
butter prints 
every hour 


You'll have reason to feel mighty 
proud of your prints if they’re made 
on Doering machines. You never 
have to make apologies for prints 
imperfectly formed with air pockets 
and variable moisture. Doerings 
produce superior prints with sharp 
corners, free of air bubbles, accur- 
ately weighed and rapidly delivered 
to the conveyor for packaging. 
A machine for every size plant. 





Write for catalog. 
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Investigate AUTOMAT 
Output 


TYPE 
M.X.S. 
Wrapper 
with 
Slab Feed 
Conveyor. 


You will marvel when you see 
the AUTOMAT in operation— 
how fast and how perfectly it 
wraps butter prints. 











The machine illustrated 
turns out a carload in 
SIX _ hours. Handles 
parchment and wax pap- 
ers, also cellophane. 


Stainless metal 
materials strong- 
ly resistant to 
lactic acid and 
corrosion. Easy 
to keep clean 
and sanitary. 


Available with 
cartoning unit. 
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Latest catalog sent 
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Waukesha Metal Sanitary Fittings and 
Tubing with the Bump Sanitary Pump. Our 
line used in hundreds of plants with thorough 
satisfaction and long service. Fully guar- 
anteed in every particular. Write for prices 
and information. 


Waukesha 
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Priorities 
Are in Effect! 


Stainless steel, the basic material for the 
manufacture of machinery and equipment for 
the dairy industries, has been placed under a 
priorities system. Aluminum also is subject to 
priorities. Quite possibly in a short time other 
raw materials will be similarly affected. 

DISA member companies are making every 
effort to cooperate in the nation's defense pro- 
gram. At the same time they are doing all in 
their power to maintain their usual standards of 
service in order that your organization may not 
be inconvenienced. 


Will you, too, cooperate! 


DAIRY INDUSTRIES 
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bottle has full acceptance and even preference by his customers and 
is more economical than any other style of container with which he 
may be competing. The change of trend in our milk distribution 
system during the past several years has resulted in a large volume 
of business going from the retail routes into the stores. 


“We do not take the position,” continued Mr. Wilhelm “that 
there is no place in the milk distribution system of today for a sincle 
trip container. As a matter of fact, we have a very open mind on 
the question of all types, whether made of glass, tin, plastics, paper 
or any other material. The important question to the dairy industry 
and the glass manufacturer is whether or not the glass bottle has 
those elements which make it the most efficient container for fluid 
milk. 


“Merchandisers of today require more than an acceptance of 
their product. They require a preference. They have a fuller r 
ization of the value of the glass manufacturers’ slogan, ‘See What 


You Buy—Buy In Glass,’ because the consumption of their produc 
depends to a large extent upon the housewife’s reaction to the pa 

aged product. Visibility is becoming increasingly important in all 
types of food packing. No substitute has been found for this in 


herent feature of the glass package. It cannot be ignored by 
dairy industry which has benefited so much from it.” 


rhe following definite reasons were cited by Mr. Wilhelm 
the trend of consumer preference for glass packed products: 


1. Glass is truthful—It lets you see what you buy and hoy 
much. 


= 


2. Glass is safe, sanitary. It imparts no taste, impairs no 
flavor. 
3. Glass is convenient. The unused portion may safely and 


conveniently remain in the container. The housewife can always 
see when to replenish her supply. 


4. Glass attracts the eye. Any food product in crystal clear 
glass is appealing and appetizing. 


5. And specifically for milk, glass permits removal of more 
cream than from the same quantity of milk in any other present 
type of container. This was determined by the experiments of 
Dr. Durfee, of the Allied Research Laboratories, Dayton, N. J 
The scientific explanation is that milk bears a negative electrical 
charge and the glass a positive. This opposite polarity repels the 
fat particles so they arise instead of clinging to the sides of the 
container. 


Latest Improvements in Design 


“Present day equipment and manufacturing knowledge,” Mr. 
Wilhelm said, “now enables us to produce the quart milk bottle at 


1734 oz. weight of glass, a 30 per cent reduction in weight under 
the bottle of five years ago. This has meant reduced milk bottle 
prices to the dairies and numerous economies along the line in 
handling the smaller, lighter weight containers. 


“The contour of the milk bottle head has been changed to cause 
the flow of milk to cut off abruptly at the head of the bottle instead 
of having a tendency to flow down the side wall. This development, 
originally sponsored by Dr. Arnold of the University of Llinois, 
has resulted in the so-called ‘Econopor’ type of milk bottle finishes 
which provide pouring efficiency and is a convenience much appre- 
ciated by the housewife. 


“Several factors enter into the economy of any type of con- 
tainer. Costs are controversial, depending a great deal upon in- 
dividual situations and the efficiency of the operation. There has 
been some misconception brought about in the public’s mind as to 
the expense of the glass bottle because of its initial cost, wit!out 
taking into consideration the trippage the bottle gives. Studies made 
by C. E. Clement, Associate Market Milk Specialist, Bureai ot 
Dairy Husbandry, reported in U. S. Department of Agricul‘ure 
Bulletin No. 469 dated March, 1938, pointed out that glass bottles 
in the 111 dairy plants under study showed an average trippage 
of 34.5. 
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Cites Volume of Recent Business 


‘In 1940 there were 2,465,000 gross of milk bottles purchased 
by ‘he dairymen of the United States at a cost of $12,328,000. It 
ma. interest you to know that milk bottles represented slightly 
less than 5 per cent of the total amount of glass containers manu- 
factured during that year. Applying the average trippage figure 
dev-loped by Mr. Clement: would indicate that 12 billion bottles 
of milk were delivered in glass bottles in the United States, which 
checked very closely with other data on this subject. The cost of 
new milk bottles was only slightly more than $1.00 per every thou- 
sai bottles of milk delivered to the public. 


‘The new 1734 oz. weight Handi-Quart bottle,” concluded Mr. 
Wilhelm, “provides the dairy industry with a real merchandising 
package having even more consumer appeal than the previous milk 
bottle. This is a recognized fact by the many dairies who have al- 
realy adopted it. The glass milk bottle fulfills another important 
function for the dairies. It can be decorated with attractive and 
educational applied color lettered designs and messages for mer- 
h 


chandisigg fluid milk and advertising other products. It provides 


the dairy industry with the most economical and effective point- of- 
sale advertising medium in any industry today.” 


Safeguarding Bang’s Disease Tests 


Bureau of Animal Industry Highly Successful in 


Standardization of the Diagnostic Agent 


Employed in Eradication Drive 


Washington, D. C. 
the diagnostic agent, Brucella antigen, used in testing cattle for 


A high degree of success in standardizing 


Bang’s disease, is described by Howard I. Thaller in a report re- 
cently issued by the U. S. Live Stock Sanitary Association. Doctor 
Thaller is a Department of Agriculture veterinarian at the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, Animal Disease Station at Beltsville, Md. The 
report likewise shows advancement in the technique of making the 
test, thereby adding to the accuracy of detecting animals affected 
with the disease, against which an extensive federal-state campaign 
is being conducted. 


The production of Brucella antigen by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry was undertaken at the request of the U. S. Live Stock 
Sanitary Association and other organizations interested in the sup- 
pression of Bang’s disease, long a menace to the cattle industry. 
From July 1939 to November 1940, a period of 17 months, approxi- 


nately 6,000,000 cubic centimeters of antigen were produced and 
Sureau of Animal 
Industry. This was used to conduct about 10,000,000 official tests. 


listributed to cooperating laboratories by the 


The primary purpose in the production of this antigen by the 


Bureau was that every laboratory might have a uniform agent upon 
which to base its diagnosis of the disease. Every step in the prep- 
aration of the antigen is rigidly controlled. More than 3,000 guinea 
pics have been used in tests, and more than 23,000 agglutination 
tes's were made in an effort to maintain standard sensitivities of 
the product. On numerous occasions laboratories have been re- 
qu-sted to return samples of antigen to determine whether or not a 
ch.nge in sensitivity has resulted due to shipping and storage. In 
no instance has such change been noted. 

It is very essential in the interest of uniform and exact results, 
D.tor Thaller points out, that the technique of the Bureau be fol- 


d in every detail, and for this reason a copy of the Bureau’s 


technique is submitted to each cooperating laboratory. 

Officials of the Bureau consider that the test being used in com- 
bating Bang’s disease compares favorably in accuracy and general 
de;endability with the tuberculin test, which was so successful in 
| 


campaign against bovine tuberculosis. 
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YOU GET CLEANER BOTTLES 
ALL THE TIME WITH 


iz’ —— rap 
IT’S Proved BY SCIENTIFIC TEST FOR 
ALL DAIRY MACHINE BOTTLE WASHING 








PERFORMANCE TESTS OF ANCHOR ALKALI PROVE: 
@ COMPLETE AND RAPID SOLUBILITY—vou get full 


cleansing value from Anchor Alkali. Tests prove that it dis- 
solves completely—and at least-1/; faster than older types of 
alkalies. 


© DETERGENT EFFICIENCY —Comparative tests show that 
Solvay Anchor Alkali produces bright, clean bottles from the 
start ofcleaning operation. It is noticeably better in this respect 
than other cleansers tried. 


© STERILIZATION—The use of Anchor Alkali produces low 


bacteria count. 


4) SCALE PREVENTION—Tests prove that in some waters 
Solvay Anchor Alkali removes scale from bottle washing 
machines. Under any water condition, its use will result in 
less deposition than most other alkalies. 


5] LUBRICATION—solvay Anchor Alkali has been proven by 


test to be a superior lubricant for moving parts of the washer. 


@ LOW ALKALI CONSUMPTION— tess (by test) Anchor 


Alkali is required to wash a given number of bottles in stand- 
ard equipment in both hard and soft waters. 


77) UNIFORMITY—solvay Anchor Alkali is a dustless product 
made in flake form. Tests prove that each flake carries the 
proper ratio of cleansing elements. 

SEND IN COUPON TODAY for complete folder 
which tells you how Anchor Alkali is used. 





SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION * 40 Rector Street, New York, WN. Y. 
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I Gentlemen: Kindly send me your complete folder 
describing Anchor Alkali for use in the dairy. 
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Cleaning Milking Machines 


UESTION—One farm supplies us with 

all of our special milk. This farm is 

operated by a manager. A new dairy- 
man has just been employed. In years past, 
we have had occasional trouble with high 
bacterial counts in this milk. A milking ma- 
chine has been used during the time we have 
been buying the milk. The farm manager 
has been interested in putting out the best 
milk possible. The new herdsman appar 
ently is not accustomed to using a machine, 
so the manager asked us for any suggestion 
we could offer for the maintenance of a clean 
machine. 

J.C.S.—Connecticut. 


\NSWER—At present we do not have a 
printed bulletin on the care of milking ma- 
chines. Krom time to time such publications 
have appeared. Several bulletins on the 
cleaning of milking machines have been pub- 
lished within the last year or two. 


Purdue University last fall published a 
new bulletin on the subject. I feel that it 
is exceptionaliy good, as a whole, and is well 
worth having. 


The De Laval Separator Company, 
165 Broadway, New York, N. Y., has a 
very good bulletin explaining a method 
for cleaning their machine. Even though the 
particular dairy to which you referred is not 
using a De Laval milker, I am sure that 
the Company will be glad to send you their 
material, and the principles involved are 
more or less the same regardless of the type 


or make of machine. 


In New York State the milking machine 
salesmen are always glad to be of any assist 
ance because they realize better than most 
of us that sales will increase only if they 
have satisfied users. I would suggest that the 
herdsman or farm manager contact the milker 
company representative in the territory where 
the farm is located. 


The essential thing to remember in clean- 
ing a machine is that the machine will get 
dirty only if the person caring for it neglects 
it. First, the machine should have at least 
2 to 3 gallons of cold water drawn through 
each unit immediately after use. The units 


should not be put on the floor with the idea 
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of rinsing later. After the cold water rinse, 
the machine may then stand for a little while 
before the washing is completed. After the 
rinse, a gallon to a gallon and a half of 
fairly warm to hot water containing a good 
washing powder should be drawn through 
each unit. A brush or brushes should then 
be used in order to clean such parts as teat 
cup liners, claw (if the particular machine 
has one), the pail including the moisture 
trap, and milk inlet. The cleaning rod should 
be run through the milk hose, provided the 
particular machine has one of the longer 
milk hoses. 


The washing powder used should be one 
of the good dairy cleansers, and preferably 
one of the newer combinations which has 
a substance known as a wetting agent in it. 
Most of the cleanser companies have such 
products. The teat cup assembly should then 
be put on to a solution rack without further 
rinsing and be filled with a good chlorine 
solution or a U.5 per cent solution of lye. 
The pail and cover can be rinsed with a 
chlorine solution containing at least 100 
p.p.m. of chlorine, or with water at a tem- 
perature of over 160 deg. F. The teat cup 
“sterilized” with hot 
water instead of chlorine or lye, provided at 


assembly can also be 


least 1% to 2 gallons of water at a temper- 
ature above 160 deg. F. are used. Many 
dairymen do not have sufficient water at high 
enough temperatures. 


If the machine is of such a make that 
there is no claw or milk hose from the 
claw to the milker pail, then the solution 
rack can not be used, but a small crock with 
sufficient lye or chlorine to cover the teat 
cup liners is satisfactory. If chlorine is used, 
a fresh solution should be used each time 
the machine is “sterilized”. Lye will last a 
little longer so the solution will have to be 
changed only about twice a week. The milker 
pails and heads should be stored so that they 
will drain and remain clean until the next 
milking. The all-important thing in washing 
a milking machine is actually to wash and 
“sterilize” it after each milking. 


I do not know what your local health 
regulations may be relative to the frequency 
of taking apart of milking machine, but if a 
dairyman will do a decent job of washing 


the machine each time it is used, there prob- 
ably is no need for taking one apart oftever 
than once or perhaps twice a week. li a 
machine is so complicated that it must be 
taken apart to wash properly, then the manu- 
facturer should be blamed for the dirty 
machine. Some careful dairymen can pro- 
duce a low count of milk and take the ma- 
chine apart only every ten days to two 
weeks. These men, however, do a good job 
of rinsing and then washing with a gvod 
washing powder, which is followed by proper 
“sterilization”. 


I am merely making the above suggestions, 
thinking that they might be of some value to 
you before you have occasion to write for 
the bulletins suggested earlier in this letter. 


Mechanical Milk Coolers 


UESTLION—Please inform me _ which is 

better, a milk cooler that banks ice 

or makes a large cake of ice, or a 
milk cooler that does not bank ice. Which 
cooler will run longer, and which will cool 
the same amount of milk faster? 


—V. om New York 


ANSWweR—-Any of the standard milk cool- 
ers, if desired, will freeze ice on the coils. 
Ice on the coils will cool milk faster than 
can be done by the same machine if the ma- 
chine is so set that ice will not form. There 
are several reasons for this, one of them 
being that the compressor on the average 
cooler is not large enough to do a very {ast 
job of cooling unless there is refrigeration 
stored in the form of ice. It is true also 
that when a cooler is set to freeze ice, the 
temperature of the water will be lower tian 
is the case in the cooler which is not mak ng 
ice and the greater the temperature difler- 
ence between the water and the milk, the 
faster the milk will cool. 


A compressor which is set to freeze ice 
on the coils will run a little longer than vill 
the compressor that is so set the ice cves 
not form. It is also true that the colder 
the water in the cooler, the greater wil! be 
the heat loss from the box. 


As a specific answer to your question. I 
might say that the compressor which is set 
to build ice will increase the operating cost 
slightly, but will also cool the milk in, 
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American Milk Review 
173 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 


am enclosing $......... 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


in the Review 
BRINGS RESULTS 


You have any used equipment taking up space 
You need a good man for the plant or laboratory 
You want a better job or need employment 


You need or have any special service to perform 


Insert a Classified Ad in the Review 


“Position Wanted”, 50c. Limit of 50 words. 
* All other advertisements 5c a word ($1.00 
minimum). Keyed ads care of this publication, 
15c extra. All payments strictly in advance. 


Gentlemen: Please insert the following Classified. I 


with 
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Vapor-vilm PAStEURIZER 


Automatic 
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Return the coupon today for details. 
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DAIRY EQUIPMENT MEGRS. 


Send latest bulletin on Vapor-Film Pasteurizer 








Control and Foam Heater 









Brings Milk up te 
temperature faster. 
Controls pasteuriz- 
ing temperatures 
automatically. 
Holds temperature 
steadier, avoids 

| ‘hot spots’’, pre- 
S| vents burnt flavor. 
ed Ne milkstone for- 
mation. No steam 
. contacts the inner 
milk tank. No water 
used. No deposit 
of lime in heating 
chamber, as no 
water is used in 
heating. Efficient, 
always like new. 





4 Ideal also for 
é cream, buttermilk, 
chocolate milk, and 
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Fond du Lac, Wis. 


181 Western Avenue 





roughly, three-fourths the time that is re- 
quired to cool the same milk to the same 
temperature in the same box when ice is not 
made on the coils. The satisfaction in doing 
a better job of cooling and getting the milk 
to the plant well below the limit set by law 
warrants, I believe, the additional operating 


cost. 
‘ 


Abortion and Undulant Fever 


UESTION—I was wondering if you could 

give me some information on undulant 

fever. That is, what are the causes? 
Are the milking cows diseased, any special 
stage during the milking year of animal? 
What do the bacteria look like under the 
microscope? Can they be detected from 
other bacteria? I have seen several articles 
in the papers about cases of it, but I never 
knew a great deal about it. 


—C. J. McC., New York. 


\NsSwer—Undulant fever in man is caused 
by the same bacterium which is responsible 
for contagious abortion or the Bang abortion 
disease in cattle. The organisms get into the 
milk either through the udder or with dirt 
that may fall into the milk from the cow’s 
body. Doctor Birch, of our Veterinary Col- 
lege, who has done a large amount of work 
with the abortion organism, says that about 
50 per cent of the diseased cows give off the 
organisms in their milk some time during one 
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lactation period. Doctor Birch also says that 
his experience has been that all diseased cows 
give off the organisms in the milk some time 
during their lives. 


There are many cows in New York State 
that are infected with the Bang abortion 
or undulant fever organism, so many farm 
people must consume these bacteria in the 
milk at one time or another. Since there 
apparently is not too much undulant fever 
among farm folks, a certain immunity prob- 
ably is built up in the individuals which 
makes their susceptibility to the infection less 


likely. 


Children are very much less susceptible 
than adults, so the immunity may be built 
up during childhood. 
really affected with undulant fever seem, in 
general, to be those who are not farm reared 
or have been using pasteurized milk for years 
and then happen to drink infected raw milk. 


The people who are 


Under the microscope the undulant fever 
bacteria cannot be distinguished by the ordi- 
nary staining technique used in making rou- 
tine milk smears. Even though the milk 
is stained other than in the routine fashion, 
it is doubtful whether very many people 
could differentiate the undulant fever bacteria 
from others, because several of the kinds of 
organisms usually found in milk appear very 
similar to the one causing undulant fever. 









HONOR EDW. W. BILLMAN 


Boston, Mass.—On Wednesday, May 28, 
Edward W. Billman, of the Fairmont Cream- 
ery Co. branch here, was greeted upon his 
arrival at the office by a large assemblage of 
well wishers and a wealth of flowers and other 
gifts. The occasion was his twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of service with Fairmont, sixteen 
years of which have been at the Boston of- 
fice. Mr. Billman, a young man in years and 
action, has enjoyed a pleasant association 
in Boston, his friends are many and during 
this period he has represented the Boston 
Fruit and Produce Exchange as a director 
and has been on several very important com- 
mittees. He also was a member of the 
special traffic committee of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which has always been 
helpful to the trade. 

—— 2 


BORDEN RAISES MILK PRICE 





New York, N. Y.—The Borden Company 
increased its retail price of Class 1 milk by 
one-half cent per quart on June Ist following 
an earlier announcement, to this effect by 
William H. Marcussen, president of the farm 
products division. 

The rise, according to Mr. Marcussen, ap- 
proximately equals the increase paid pro- 
ducers under the federal-state marketing 
order which also became effective June Ist. 
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Milk at 1 1-Year High 


New York Shed Dairymen’s April Re- 


turn Exceeds that of June 1940 and 
Nets 6e Over Last Year 


Dairy farmers supplying the New York 
metropolitan area will receive a uniform rate 
of $1.87 per hundred pounds for April 3.5 
per cent milk embraced within the federal- 
state marketing order which represents the 
highest return for the month in eleven years 
and applies to the largest milk pool so far 
equalized in the terms of the marketing 
orders. The $1.87 basic price applies to 201- 
210 mile freight zone. 


In announcing the April return Market 
Administrator N. J. Cladakis stated that 
the April pool “has a farm value of $10,- 
789,155.48 and surpasses the June 1940 pool, 
heretofore considered the most valuable, by 
nearly $700,000. The milk in last June’s 
pool netted dairy farmers and their coopera 


tives $10,101,777.60. 


“The uniform price for this April’s milk 
bettered the price of a year ago by six cents 
a hundredweight and fell off seasonally from 
the March price of $1.95. The computed 
price was only one cent away from our esti- 
mate of $1.86 forecast nearly three weeks 
ago. 


“The gain over the price of April a yeas 
ago is the combined result of the growing 


value of surplus products and the additional 


returns farmers are receiving from the re- 
cent amendments to the federal-state orders 
The amendments were added March 1 and 
increased the value of the March pool by 
more than $300,000. The net gain from the 
amendments has been even greater in the 


April pool. 


An indication of the higher value of the 
April pool this year is found in the fact 
that dairy farmers shared $9,421,417.31 last 
year. The current pool is worth $1,367,768.17 
more 


“The volume of milk in the April pool 


exceeded all previous records and estimates 
for the month and reached a total of 576, 


& 
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960,186 pounds, including the fluid milk mar- 
keted outside the area and hertofore not 
pooled. 


Influence of Surplus Classes 


The gains dairy farmers are receiving, 
despite record-breaking production, is shown 
in a comparison of the fluid (Class I) prices 
of last year with this. The April 1940 uni- 
form price was based on the fluid rate of 
$2.82 a hundred pounds as compared with 
$2.45 this April. 

“The higher prices of the surplus classes 
overcame the thirty-seven-cent difference 
and yielded the top price in eleven years. 
The surplus class rates were higher because 
of the increased value of butter, evaporated 
milk and cheese and the new and larger 
skimmilk adjustment which was added to 
the class prices as a result of the amend- 
ments. The skimmilk adjustment of sixteen 
cents a hundredweight was added to the 
value of nearly half the milk in the pool. 


“A comparison of the value of milk used 
in buttermaking (Class IV-A) in April 
1940 and this April shows best how the 
benefits accrued. The butter-class price a 
year ago was $1.004 a hundredweight. This 
year the same class paid $1.388, including 
the sixteen-cent plus adjustment. Without 
the adjustment the price would have been 
$1.228. 


“The increased value of the pool was aid 
ed also by an advance of 2,547,337 pounds 
in the amount of milk marketed as Class ! 
over a year ago when 200,915,768 pounds 
were so used. This year’s Class I sales of 
203,463,105 pounds does not include 7,047,- 
185 pounds distributed as relief milk and 
23,988,406 pounds marketed outside the area. 
Due mainly to the larger quantity of milk 
in the pool Class I sales accounted for 35.27 
per cent of the pool’s volume this year as 
compared with 38.60 per cent last year.” 


The deductions for market service and 
cooperative payments fell below their total 
of last year and amounted to $530,762.90. 
Cooperatives collected $98,059.87 while the 
market service claims added up to $432, 
703.03 


The uniform price of $1.87 is based upon 
a Class I price of $2.45 a hundred pounds. 
a Class I Outside price of $2.16, a Class ] 
Relief price of $1.88, a Class II-A price 
of $1.96 and the following prices, per hun- 
dred pounds, for each of the remaining eight 
surplus classes: Class II-B, $1.788; Class 
II-C, $1.738; Class III-A, $1.675; Class 
III-B, $1.688; Class III-C, $1.518; Class 
III-D, $1.463 ; Class IV-A, $1.388; and Class 
IV-B, $1.364. 


The milk in the administrator’s pool was 
received from 59,784 dairy farmers in New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut as compared 
with 59,597 in March and 57,795 a year ago. 


+4 


June Class 1 and 2-A Prices 


Administrator Cladakis announced June 
minimum prices for 3.5 per cent milk in the 
basic zone, handled in the New York City 
federal-state marketing area: 

Class 1 $2.40 per 100 Ibs 
Class 1, relief ‘ iia ” 
Class 1, outside a - - 
Class 2-A — = i 


*The price of Class 2-A is subject to a plus 
skimmilk adjustment. The price of Class 1 Out- 
side shall be 20c per 100 Ibs. above the Class 2-A 
price. The skimmilk adjustment is to be com- 
puted and announced not later than July 5. 


April Minimum Milk Prices 


The market administrator also announced 
minimum prices and butterfat differentials 
in effect for the month of April in the New 
York City area for 3.5 per cent milk by 
classes received by handlers from producers 
at plants in the 201-210 mile zone: 


Price Per point 

per butterfat 

Class ewt.* differential 
I $2.45 04 
I (relief) 1.88 -04 
I (Outside, non-Federal) 2.16 04 
II-A 1.96 051 
II-B 1.788 .047 
II-C 1.738 045 
III-A . 1.675 048 
IlI-B 1.688 044 
III-C 1.518 -0398 
III-D 1.463 -037 
IV-A 1.388 035 
1.364 033 


IV-B 





*Skimmilk adjustment $.160 included im the 
prices listed. 


League April Pool Prices 


The Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation average net paid pool return to pro- 
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ducers for April was $1.85 per 100 Ibs. for 
3.5 per cent milk in the 201-210 mile freight 
zon The comparable March figure was 
$1.93. The April, 1940 price was $1.80. 
This includes an average city and location 
plus differential of 5c. Grade A premiums 
where earned are in addition. 


Sheffield April Milk Price 


Shefheld Farms Co., Inc., announced a net 
cash price for 3.5 per cent milk delivered 
during April of $1.86 per 100 lbs. after 
deduction of lc for association and bargain- 
ing agency dues and advertising tax. This 
compared with a March net figure of $1.94 
and an April, 1940 rate of $1.80. The price 
applies to the 201-210 mile zone. 


April Milk Receipts 
NW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipts Rail and Truck 
40-Qt. Cans———_ 





Milk Cream Cond. 
April, 1941 3,182,199 140,839 55,975 
April, 1946 3,024,820 126,569* 37,231 
March, 1941 3.288.896 132,885 38,181 
March, 1940 . 3,116,862 125,720 34,614 
Jan.-Apr., 1941 12,574,948 486,574 154,883 
Jan.-Apr., 1940 12,110,569 478,135* 127,779 

*Reviaed. 


PHILADELPHIA METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 





40-Qt. Cans———— 

Milk Cream Cond. 

April, 1941 737,595 29,217 14,234 
April, 1940 694,959 21,779 11,371 
March, 1941 730,356 24,909 10,529 
March, 1940 , 708,359 23,628 8,654 
Jan.-Apr., 1941 2,816,549 95,613 42,426 
Jan.-Apr., 1940 2,735,492 77,023 35,592 


BOSTON METROPOLITAN AREA 





April, 1941 533,830 54,217 12,900 
April, 1940 490,023 42,834 6,900 
March, 1941 539,963 45,740 10,647 
March, 1940 507.730 42,517 5,813 
Jan.-Apr., 1941 2,051,327 178,020 39,475 
Jan,-Apr., 1940 .. 1,953,547 161,003 21,390 
c+ = ____ 


INSPECT ENLARGED PLANT 





Borden Officials View Expanded Furnas 
Ice Cream Co. Facilities 


Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—Exports of milk 
products under the Lease-Lend program and 
the federal government’s future policy on 
farm incomes may affect the prices of dairy 
foods, Theodore G. Montague, New York 
City, president of The Borden Co., said here 
recently. 

With several other company officials, he 
visited the firm’s local operating unit, the 
Furnas Ice Cream Co., where they ‘were 
escorted through the various departments by 
C. J. Hill, manager. The local plant has 
just completed extensive additions. 

Montague pointed out that the federal 
government has described its present policy 
to be the retention of consumer prices, and 
at the same time an increase in the income 
o 


farmers. 
“As far as the milk industry is concerned,” 
he said, “any substantial increase to farmers 
will have to be followed by higher prices 
because the raw product cost is a very large 
portion of the resale price, and present 
margins of profit are too small to absorb 
further cost increases.” 


> 
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END MARKETING 


AGREEMENT 


Department of Agriculture Terminates 
Dry Skimmilk Order as of June 1 


Washington, D. C.—Termination of the 
marketing agreement for the dry skimmilk 
industry on June 1, 1941 has been announced 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
The agreement, which provided for the filing 
of prices at which handlers offered to sell, 
and for the prohibition of unfair trade prac- 
tices, has operated continuously since Sep- 
tember, 1933 and has regulated the handlers 
of dry skimmilk in all sections of the country. 
Since the program was put into effect in 
1933, under the provisions of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, there have been numerous 
changes in the legislative basis for market- 
ing agreements and in the administration 
and operation of these measures. 

For some time representatives of the de- 
skimmilk industry 
have been working together in an effort to 


partment and the dry 


revise the marketing agreement program in 
keeping with the requirements of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, 
which marketing 
agreement provisions of the Agricultural Ad- 


amended and modified 
justment Act. These efforts were unsuccess- 
ful and termination of the industry’s mar- 
keting agreement was requested by more than 
51 per cent of the dry skimmilk manufac- 
turers who met recently in Chicago. 

—_— oe 


NEW JERSEY CLASS 3 PRICE 


The New Jersey Milk Control 
has announced a minimum price to producers 


3oard 


for Class 3 milk purchased during the month 
of May, 1941, of $1.42 per 100 Ibs., or .305c 
per quart, for goods testing 3.5 per cent 
butterfat. 








Penn State Milking Queen 
oven, WW 







Pretty lah Emily Dennis of Beyd’s Mills, Wayne 
County, Pa., won the milking championship with 
5.8 pounds in twe minutes in a centest staged at 
Pennsylvania State Coliege’s 19th Annual Dairy 
Exposition last month. A group of Penn State 
co-eds comprised the team which proved that a 
college education is no handicap when it comes 
to milking. The smiling young man in the picture 
le John Staz of the Supplee-Wills—Jones Milk Com- 
pany, whe presented the trepley in behalf of his 
company te the wianer of the contest. 



























































A Rogers’ installation at Reed 
Bros. Dairy, Memphis, Tenn. 


ROGERS 


STAINLESS STEEL 
VACUUM PANS 


For manufacturing High Qual- 
ity Concentrated Skimmed Milk, 
Whole Milk, Ice Cream Mix 
and Buttermilk. 


Eliminate metallic contamina- 
tion. Produce clean-flavored 
products with ROGERS stain- 
less Steel Vacuum Pans. 


ROGERS Stainless Steel Vacu- 
um Pans are capably engineered 
and carefully built to produce 
highest quality products. 


Manufactured in all desired ca- 
pacities, equipped with counter- 
flow or parallel-flow condensers 
to fit all water conditions. 


@ 
Stainless Steel Entrainment Sep- 


arator is Standard Equipment in 
+ All Pans. 


We also manufacture Spray 
Process Milk Driers, Hotwells, 
Single and Double Effect Evap- 
orators and Cream Pasteurizing 
Equipment. 
@ 

If you have a problem, or a question, 
ovr Engineers will gladly assist you. 





























C. E. ROGERS CO. 


STREET 
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New Stuff 


From the Fiéld of Equipment, Sup- 
plies and Services Come the Latest 
Announcements, Bulletins and 
Catalogs for Dairy Operators 





Camel Conveyor 


AMEL CARAVAN CONveEYor for cans and 
( cases incorporates hook and eye links 
that are made from drop forged, heat 
treated alloy steel. Improvements in forg- 
ing practices and advances in metallurgy, 


coupled with “Camel” hook and eye link 

















design have now made drop forged links 


both practical and economical. 


The new bulletin, illustrated above, is 


chock-full of 
and specifications of the newest, streamlined, 


pictures, concise description 


simple, sturdy and sanitary conveyor for 


any plant in the dairy industry. Operators 
who are considering any additions to or 
changes in present conveyor systems may 
obtain a copy of this new bulletin, G-396, by 
addressing the request direct to Cherry-Bur- 
rell Corporation, 427 W. Randolph St., Chi- 
«cago, Ill. 


Cooler 


NEW DROP-IN unit for milk coolers that 
Aces cooling costs from 48 to 70 per 

cent is announced by the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Co. The 
coolers provide maximum economy through 
comparatively high water 
rapid heat transfer, positive directed circu- 
lation, constant high water level, low heat 
leakage of the cabinet, and high refrigerating 
efficiency of the 
densing unit. 


temperatures, 


hermetically-sealed con- 


The cooling principle utilizes natural cir- 
culation in such a way as to provide efficient 
and uniform cooling with a variation of less 
than one degree. Milk is cooled from body 
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temperature to below 50 degrees Fahrenheit 
within one hour. The “drop-in” units are 
available for use in any well insulated cabi- 
net. Or, cabinets with units installed are 
available with capacities ranging from two 








to six, ten gallons cans. Additional informa- 
tion may be secured from the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Co., Springfield, 
Mass. 


Handbook 


HE MaGnus CHeEmiIcAL Co., INc., has 
Ties issued a new, 24-page, illustrated 

Dairy Cleaning Handbook. Cleaning 
problems of each division of the dairy in- 
dustry are treated as separate subjects. 
There are sections devoted to cleaning in 
the dairy farm, cleaning dairy barn equip- 
ment, bottling 


stores, condensed and 


floor cleaning, cleaning in 


plants, dairy retail 
powdered milk plants, ice cream plants and 


cheese plants. 


The Handbook is profusely illustrated with , 


photographs of actual cleaning operations 
and is attractively bound in cream and garnet 
covers. Copies can be obtained by writing 
to the Magnus Chemical Co., Inc., Dept. D, 


Garwood, N. J. 


In all 
recommendation ar e 


instances, 


made as to the cor- 
rect materials to ef- 
ficiently and economic- 
ally solve the clean- 
ing problems met in 
the dairy industry. 
The complete line of 
the company’s cleaners 
with 
applications 


are described 
specific 
and methods of use outlined. Mention is also 
made in the Handbook of the Magnus ma- 
terials best suited to cleaning in dairy truck 
fleet maintenance work. 
Packaging 
NEW BOOKLET, “Packages for the Dairy 
Industry,” has recently been issued by 
the Sutherland Paper Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. Its sixteen pages are devoted to the 
illustration and description of a very complete 
line of packages for butter, ice cream, cottage 
cheese, and miscellaneous paper products for 
dairy use. In the foreword of this attractive- 
ly illustrated booklet appears the following: 


“Just as modern methods of merchandising 
have made packaging an extremely import- 





ant factor in the sale of most foodstuffs, 
they have had a similar effect on dairy prod- 
ucts. Consumers have learned to insist on 
receiving food in a sanitary condition. They 
want packages that are easy to open, that 
dispense the contents quickly, and that are 
convenient to store in the refrigerator 


“Wise dairymen realize, too, that visual 
package design has a tremendous influence 
on ‘impulse’ sales where attention and dis- 
play characteristics figure so strongly, and 
on ‘repeat’ sales where the package must be 
relied on for brand identity.” 


The Sutherland Paper Co. will gladly 
send a copy of this booklet to interested 
dairy products packagers upon request 


Tube Cleaners 
HE National Electric Manufacturers 
Co., 60 East 42nd St., New York, N. 
Y., have recently developed a portable 


self-contained tube cleaner and_ scrubber. 
The unit consists of a solution tank which 





is mounted on swivel ball bearing rubber 
casters. On top of this is mounted an en- 
closed double end shaft motor, which drives 
an automatic overload and underload com- 
pressor, and the other end for driving a 
rubber covered flexible tube cleaning shaft. 
A special adaptor can be used for scrubbing 
pasteurizer tanks, vacuum pans, or food ket- 
tles. 


This general purpose portable tube cleaner 
and scrubber can be easily moved to all 
parts of the plant. The solution is forced 
from the tank by air pressure created by a 
compressor which unloads itself automatic- 
ally; therefore, a constant pressure in the 
tank is provided, and a continuous-flow of 
the solution through the scrubber handle and 
tube cleaning shaft to the rotating brush. 
The solution is controlled by a regulating 
valve at the operator’s end of the scrubber 
handle or tube cleaning shaft. It has been 
determined after considerable experimental 
work, that a continuous, well saturated brush 
has the best effect in-scrubbing. The assem- 
bly can be used for paint spraying of delivery 
trucks by converting the solution tank into 
air pressure and using a spray gun at the 
end of the air hose. 


Full description and prices will be gladly 
sent upon request to the manufacturers. 
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Dairy Day Successful 
Annual Event Staged by Virginia Tech 
Chapter of A. D. S. A. Draws Large 

Attendance to Blacksburg 


(By C. L. Fleshman) 


Blacksburg, Va.—The crowning of Miss 
Evelyn Walden, Scottsburg, as the first 
“Queen of the Milky Way” by W. N. Stone- 
man, president, Virginia State Dairymen’s 
Association was the opening feature of the 
twelfth annual Dairy Day program, sponsor- 
ed | the Virginia Tech Chapter of the 
American Dairy Science Association, and 
held on the Virginia Tech campus here May 
3 court of six princesses and two train 
bearers accompanied the queen as she reigned 
over the, festivities that featured a co-ed 
milking contest and a fitting and showing 
contest. 

The princesses, all Virginia Tech co-eds, 
selected by students to represent the different 
agricultural departments were as follows: 
Miss Martha Snidow, Princess of Economy ; 
Miss Ruth Snow, Princess of Knowledge; 
Miss Virginia Gent, Princess of the Saddle; 
Miss Joy Huntington, Princess of Birds; 
Miss Nancy Dick, Princess of Crops; and 


Miss Katherine Van Vlict, Princess of 
Blossoms. 
\pproximately 400 dairy alunmi = and 


visitors cheered the freshman co-ed milking 
team to victory over their sophomore and 
junior rivals. The sophomore team ended 
up second best with the juniors in last place. 
The team and individual scores were based 
upon the shortest time to completely fill a 


quart bottle of milk—no foam allowed. 


Milking Contest Winners 


The average time for the freshman team, 
composed of Vivian Grubb, Crockett, individ- 
ual winner; Myrtle Jordan, Baskerville, and 
Frances Owen, News Ferry; was four min- 
utes and one second. The winning team was 
awarded a loving cup given by the Dairy 
Club. Judges of the contest were R. G. 
Connelly, R. W. Dickson and D. J 


all extension dairymen of the 


Young, 
\gricultural 
Extension Service. 

other feature of the Dairy Day pro- 
gram was the dairy products judging con- 
test which consisted of “amateur” and “pro- 
fessional” judges from the standpoint of ex 
\. W. Bowman, 
Boone Mill, won first prize among the 12 


perience in judging work. 


students who participated in the amateur 
coniest, and E. N. 
was awarded the prize for judging all prod- 


Garnett, Charlottesville, 


ucts, among the five that participated in the 
professional contest. Judges and supervisors 
of the contest were Dr. C. C. Flora, instruc- 
tor in dairy manufactures, and C. L. Flesh- 
man, dairy manufacturing specialist. 


In keeping with the festivities of the day, 


an exhibit showing the industrial uses of 


June, 1941 


milk was called to the attention of the visit- 
ors to the dairy building. Special attention 


was directed to Miss Juanita Robertson, dairy 
extension secretary, to whom last year’s dairy 
annual was dedicated, who wore a suit made 
from casein wool to the afternoon program 
and to the banquet. Both the industrial ex- 
hibit and the suit were furnished for the 
occasion by the Milk Industry Foundation 
of New York City. 
Banquet Terminates Program 

Fifty students participated in a keenly 
competitive showing and fitting contest in 
Gilbert V.P.I. 
from Wellington, Va., was awarded the 


which Rollins, sophomore 
grand champion honors in addition to win- 
ning first in the Guernsey aged cow class 
and champion in the Guernsey classes. Re- 
serve championship was won by R. M. Wil- 
liams, Suffolk, who showed a Jersey cow. 
Mr. Rollins’ winnings also entitles him to 
the honor of superintendent of the fitting and 
showing contest next year 


Approximately 175 persons attended the 
elaborate banquet given at the Faculty Cen- 
ter as the culmination of the Dairy Day ac- 
tivities. Glen M. Householder, director of 
extension work, Holstein- Friesian Associa- 
tion of America, gave the principal address 
in which he praised the activities of the club. 





Miss Evelyn Walden, ‘‘Queen of Dairy Day’’ 


and her court—the Misses Joy itington, 

Virginia Gent, Martha Snidow, Nancy Dick, 

Ruth Show and Katherine Van Vliict—enjoy 
chocolate milk. 





Speaking on the importance of pure-bred 
dairy cattle, Mr. Householder advised that 
dairy leaders “know the past, take advantage 
and live in the present and be prepared to 
take advantage of the next step.” He gave 
a brief history of the five main dairy breeds 
and stated “there is nothing in history that 
shows any scrub cows have ever been im- 
ported into this country. The great American 


scrub cow came from men thinking that 
they were smarter than the men who de- 
veloped the breeds.” 

i 3 V.P.I. 


Dairy Department, acted as toastmaster and 


Holdaway, head of the 


presented the dairy alumni and distinguished 
guests attending the banquet. 
—>- 

Harrisburg, Pa. In a recent vote the 
House elected 116 to 78 to elieminate the re- 
quirement that families on relief purchase 
a pint of milk a day for children under six- 
teen years of age from their assistance grants. 












FLIES ELECTRICALLY 





WITH 
Our New Sentinel Box’, Trap 


All Metal Construction 
High-grade Transformer 
Six-foot Cord and Plus 

Size 9”’x444"x17”" 

Harmless te Humans and Pets 


Price Complete f.o.b. Chicago $12.50 


ELECTRIC FLY SCREEN CO. 
216 N. Clinton St. Chicago, IIL 


We manufacture and distribute a complete 
line of ‘‘Sentinels’’ for every le 


Cut Out and Mail the Attached Coupon Fer 
Further Information 

seme meie@eeeeepeaeeqe@eeeqaewq@ee eae = = 

Electric Fly Screen Co. 

216 N. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 

Department AP 


Without obligation kindly mail us descriptive 
literature and prices on the following: 


O Complete Doors (0 Door Panels 
() Door Inserts © Lanterns 
() Window Inserts (J) Box Traps 


Name 
Street & No. 


City & State 


le ae 
SPECIALIZING IN 


93 Score 
Print Butter 


—_— 


Sweet Cream 


IN CARLOTS 
a 


MARWYN 
- DAIRY PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


105 W. Adams Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone: RANDOLPH 1015 

a 
Mark H. Fox 


President 





R. E. Scholes 


Vice President 
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TEXAS PRODUCTION UP 


Record Quantity of Milk Converted to 
Butter, Ice Cream and Cheese 


Austin, Tex.—Texas dairy products manu- 
facture in April showed heavy gains over 
both the preceding month and last year ac- 
cording to a recent report by the University 
Bureau of Business Research. 

1932-39 
monthly average, plants converted a record- 
124,506,000 milk 
butter, American 


of Texas 


Considerably larger than any 


breaking pounds of into 


creamery ice cream and 


cheese. 


Production figures were 4,148,000 pounds 


of butter, an increase 32.6 per cent from 
March; 1,208,000 gallons of ice cream, a gain 
of 22.4 per cent, and 1,566,000 pounds of 
cheese, an increase of 42.5 per cent, from 


March figures this year. 
Butter production increased 32.4 per cent 
from 


\pril a year ago, while ice cream 
gained 22.9 per cent and cheese, 7.9 per cent. 
oe 


DAIRYMEN SUPPORT PROPOSAL 


Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—Support of local 
dairymen for the proposed milk regulatory 
to the City 
Council by the Board of Health, was pledged 
Winfield Hunt, 
the Milk Foundation of Indianapolis and of 
the Dairy Council of Indianapolis. He headed 


ordinance be introduced in 


recently by C. secretary of 


a delegation of milk distributors who con- 
ferred with Mayor Reginald H. Sullivan. 
The proposed ordinance provides for three 
grades of milk to be sold locally, A, B and C. 
Grade A and B milk would be permitted to 
be sold to milk, 
however, would be sold strictly for commer- 


householders. Grade C 


cial purposes. The measure would be similar 


to a model ordinance drafted by the United 
States Public Health Service. Dr. Herman 
G. Morgan, secretary of the local Board of 
Health, will present it to the next meeting 
of the City Council. 

o—s) 


PRICE INCREASE 





SEEK MILK 
La Porte, Ind. (EB) — The La Porte 
County Milk Producers’ Association is seek- 
ing an increase in the price paid producers 
A hear- 
held on its petition for an in- 
crease from $2.10 a cwt. for Class 1 to $2.50 
and from $1.80 a cwt. to $2.20 for Class 2. 
Rising feed prices plus the difficulty of get- 
ting 


for Class 1 and 2 milk in this area. 
ing will be 


farm help at any price are cited as 
reasons for the petition. The association has 
about 250 members. 

—— =o 


NEW COOLING UNIT INSTALLED 





Lamar, Colo.—Final work is being done 
Mountain 
Dairy Plant on East Beech St. in Lamar. 


on a new addition to the Green 


The new addition, to the east of the dairy 
store and freezer lockers, has a new cooling 
unit for milk, according to Manager Mark 
Hollis. 
mE oie ate anne 
COMPLETING NEW PLANT 

Harrison, Ark.—The Beller Dairy is in- 
stalling a modern distributing plant for raw 
and pasteurized milk, cream, eggs and butter. 





Coming Events 


dune 23-27—AMERICAN DAIRY SOIENCE AS- 
SOCIATION, Annual Meeting at University of 
Vermont, Burlington, Vt. Secretary-treasurer, 
Prof. R. B. Stoltz, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bas, Ohio. 

June 23-28—AMERICAN DAIRY SCIENCE ASSN., 
Burlington, Vt. Secretary, R. B. Stoltz, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


June 24-26—MICHIGAN DAIRY BOOSTERS, 
Annual Outing for Ohio and Michigan Dairy 
Interests, Traverse City, Mich. Secretary, 
Glenn L. Orr. 


June %6-28—NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL, 
Summer Conference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 


Chicago, Ill. 
June 27-29—ILLINOIS DAIRY PRODUCTS 
BOOSTERS. Annual Cruise from Chicago. 


dune 27-30—ILLINOIS DAIRY PRODUCTS ASSN. 
Cruise om Lake Michigan from Chicago. Secre- 
tary, M. G. Van Buskirk, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Sept. 14-20—EASTERN STATES 
Springfield, Mass. 


Sept. 29-Oct. 5—THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
DAIRY CATTLE CONGRESS AND ALLIED 
SHOWS, Waterloo, Iowa. Secretary-manager, 
E. 8S. Estel. Waterloo, Iowa. 


Oct. %7-9—MINNESOTA CREAMERY OPER- 
ATORS’ AND MANAGERS’ ASSN. Annual Con- 
vention, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. Sec- 
retary, C. E. Bergquist, 1022 New York Bide., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


EXPOSITION, 


Oct. 11-18—NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 
Oct. 14-17—AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH 


ASSN., Atlantic City, N. J. Annual Conference. 
Address, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 


Oct. 20-25—DAIRY INDUSTRIES EXPOSITION, 
Automotive Bldg., Toronto, Can. Executive Sec- 
retary, Robert Everett, 232 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 


Oct. 21-22—RED RIVER VALLEY DAIRYMEN’S 
ASSN. Annual Convention, Thief River Falls, 
Minn. Secretary, C. M. Pesek, Crookston, Minn. 


Oct. 20-22—INTERNATIONAL ASSN. OF ICE 
CREAM MANUFACTURERS, Annual Conven- 
tion, King Edward Hotel, Toronto, Can. Execu- 
tive Secretary, Robert C. Hibben, Barr Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. 


Oct. 23-25—INTERNATIONAL ASSN. OF MILK 
DEALERS, Annual Convention, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Can. Executive Secretary, R. E. 
Little, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


Nov. 5-6—NORTHWEST CREAMERY OWNERS’ 
ASSN. Annual Convention, St. Cloud, Minn, 


Secretary, A. D. Sibbald, 300 Dakota Blidg., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Nov. 5-7—MICHIGAN DAIRY MANUFACTUR- 
ERS’ CONFERENCE, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Mich. P. 8S. Lucas, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Mich. 

Nov. 12-13—N. Y. STATE MILK DEALERS 
ASSN., Fall Convention, Binghampton, N. Y. 
Jan. 19-21—OHIO DAIRY PRODUCTS ASSN. An- 
nual Convention, Toledo, Ohio. Secretary, Jack 

Nisbet, 5 E. Long St., Columbus, Ohio. 
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News From the Capital 


(Continued from Page 120) 
milk that warrants extra 


centrates 


feeding of con- 


And that should mean an increase 


in milk, butter and cheese prices above the 
announced floors of the government food con- 
trollers, due to the increased feed costs 
under the 85 per cent parity loans on wheat 
and rn. 


It evident that with the passing oi the 


increased crop loan bill a revision of the 


Department’s initial program may be nec- 
essary. Farm organization leaders in their 
testimony before the committees and sup- 
porters of the measure in Congress esti- 


mated that the parity program would assure 
farmers who are cooperating with this year’s 
crop-control measures a return of $1.15 a 
bushel for wheat and 87 cents a bushel for 
corn. The proposed loan rates would be 
%.22 cents per bushel for wheat and 69.87 
cents for corn. Government loans on these 
same crops for 1940 were 65 cents on wheat 
and 61 cents on corn per bushel. It will thus 
be seen that production costs of commercial 
dairy feeds that most dairy farmers must 
buy as a means of securing maximum milk 
yields will be considerably higher than last 


year 


Export-Import Figures 
OTWITHSTANDING the cutting of 
the milk supplies of the United King- 
dom from the European main land dur- 

ing 1940, the first year of the present Euro- 
pean war, the exports of manufactured dairy 
products, milk equivalent, from the United 
States were only 474,624,000 compared with 
1,172,845,000 pounds in 1915, the beginning 
of the first World War. In 1916 the ex- 
ports amounted to 1,582,023,000 pounds; in 
1917, 1,627,632,000 pounds; in 1918, 2,246,- 
637,000 pounds and in 1919 totaled 2,743,- 
587,000 pounds. 


Of condensed and: evaporated milk there 
were exported in 1916 frém this country 219,- 
686,000 pounds ; in 1917, 1,428,575,000 pounds ; 
in 1918, 1,551,140,000 pounds, and in 1919 
1,852,865,000 pounds. 
In 1940, our exports of condensed and evap- 


146,132,000 


exports amounted to 
orated milk amounted to only 


pounds. 


In 1940 there were 966,044 pounds of evap- 
orated milk, case goods, unskimmed, sent to 


+ 


the United Kingdom from the United States. 


Imports of manufactured dairy products, 
milk equivalent, amounted to 299,356,000 
pounds in 1916; 90,798,000 pounds in 1917; 
110,375,000 pounds in 1918, and 349,549,000 
pounds in 1919. In 1914 the United States 
imported 355,399,000 pounds. 


Discussing the world dairy situation, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics econom- 
ists point out that total United States ex- 
ports of manufactured dairy products in- 
creased rapidly following the beginning of 


the first World War. In 1915 total exports 
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were over seven times as large as in 1914, 
and by 1918 they were over thirteen times 
as large as in 1914. Exports have not in- 
creased as rapidly since the beginning of 
the second World War, but in 1940 they 
were about 2% times as large as in the pre- 
With the development of the 
lend-lease program, exports of dairy 


ceding year. 
prod- 
ucts are expected to continue to increase. 
Exports of evaporated milk increased from 
7,500,000 pounds in the first quarter of 1940 
to 20,000,000 pounds in the first quarter of 
1941. Exports of condensed milk increased 
from 1,000,000 pounds to 13,000,000 pounds. 
Exports of dried whole milk were almost 
twice as large for the first quarter of 1941 
as for the same period of 1940. Exports of 
quarter of 1941 
about the same as in the first quarter of 


butter in the first were 
1940, while exports of cheese were about 60 
per cent larger. Since the Department of 


\griculture is purchasing large quantities 


of cheese under the food-for-defense pro- 
gram, some of it for shipment to Europe, 
cheese exports may increase materially in the 
next few months. 

It may be noted that while the Department 
of Agriculture suggests the need for larger 
production of canned milk and cheese for 
export to Europe, it does not mention any 
need for butter exports for the British mar- 
kets. As the Surplus Marketing Admin- 
istration has purchased 1,120,500 
British 


already 
pounds of oleomargarine for the 
food supply and for reliefers in this country, 
planning to 
butter 


it appears possible that it is 


supply the British needs for with 


oleomargarine. 
——_o—e —___ 


GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB ELECTS 
New Officers Named at 
Recent Sixty-Fourth Annual Meeting 
H.—John S. 


3oston, Mass., was re-elected president of 


Association 


Peterborough, N. Ames of 
The American Guernsey Cattle Club at the 
64th annual meeting held in New York City 
recently. Dr. Wayne A. Munn of Janesville, 
Wis., and Charles L. Hill of Rosendale, Wis., 
Re-elected to 
V. Wilson, 
Excelsior, Minn., and William F. Fretz of 
Pipersville, Pa.. and James M. McDonald 
of Cortland, N. Y., 
time. 


were elected vice-presidents. 
the executive committee were L. 


was elected for the first 


After hearing the report of the secretary- 
treasurer, Karl B. Musser, which reported 
a seven per cent increase in. recordings and 
nine per cent in sales of registered Guernsey 
cattle, the meeting gave its attention to two 
amendments to the constitution. The first 
amendment provided for the election of 


officers by the executive. committee was 


passed unanimously. 


A resolution accepting the second amend- 
ment was tabled. The second amendment, 
referring to the printing of the Herd Register 
Volumes which has been discontinued since 
1932 and proposing in its place a pedigree 


volume containing ancestor information pro- 
duction records, show ring and auction sale 
prices, together with progeny, was placed 
in the hands of a committee consisting of 
John S. Clark, Huntington, L. I, N. Y., 
Gordan Hall, Princeton, N. J., and Louis 
McL. Merryman, Sparks, Md. 


ee . 
AGENCY CONTRACT RENEWED 





Albany, N. Y. 
mendation of the Technical Advisory Board, 
Noyes of the De- 
Markets has 
announced the award of the contract for the 
1941-42 milk advertising 
J. M. Mathes Co., Inc 

The board's 


Acting upon the recom- 


Commissioner Holton VY. 
partment of Agriculture and 
campaign to the 
, of New York 
recommendation was made 
after considering six proposals and hearing 
oral presentations. 

This year’s campaign which contemplates 
several new features, the Commissioner an 
nounced, will start on July I 

—_ =e 


CORK UNDER CONTROL 


Washington, D. ( 
been made here by E 


Announcement has 
R. Stettinius, Jr., Di- 
rector of Priorities of the Office of Produc- 
tion Management that effective with June 
12th cork will be added to the group of ma 
terials .brought under the control of federal 
officials. 
turers and handlers of cork must 


Under the regulations manufac- 
turn all 
their stocks into a reserve, from which the 
Priorities Director will make allocations to 


defense orders 





——_ 9 =i 


SETS MILK PRICE 


Indianapolis, Ind. (EB) The average 
price to be paid producers for milk qualified 
by the Board of Health here for the last 


half of May, as announced by Leon ( 
Coller, Milk Administrator for this area, is 
as follows: milk containing 4 per cent but- 
terfat, $2.23 a hundredweight, f.o.b. distri- 
butor’s plant. From this amount the haul- 
ing and authorized check-off for co-operative 
organizations, advertising, quality control 
and administration will be deducted 


—_<-——— 


“MILK FOR HORSES” FRAUD 





On a charge of defrauding his friends of 
25,000 by telling them he was organizing 
a corporation to manufacture powdered milk 
as a food for horses, D. B. Cornell was 
sentenced May 25 in New York City to one 
and a half to three years in Sing Sing prison 
reportedly believed in 


Cornell’s friends 


greater equine milk consumption. 
angen liasssiee 


EVAPORATED MILK ORDER 


Ottawa, Canada.—.A total of 409,000 cases 
of evaporated milk has been ordered in Can 
ada for shipment to England during the year 
ending April 1, 1942, and this amount will 





be increased. The order has been allocated 


to six companies 





















RATES: ‘Position Wanted,”’ 50c. Limit of | 





50 words. All other advertisements, 5c a 
word ($1.00 minimum). Keyed ads, 15e extra. 
| All payments strictly in advance. 











One 1050-gallon Cherry-Burrell, stainless 
steel, insulated, milk tank mounted on 2-ton 
International 1936 chassis. All in good con- 
dition and being used daily. Savada Farms, 
Inc., 491 French Road, Utica, N. Y. 6-M 








SKIM MILK WANTED 


We are interested in a regular supply of 
Skim Milk in any quantity from 250 cans 
up, per day. Will accept a temporary ar- 
rangement, but a permanent arrangement is 
preferred. Box 213, care of this publica- 
tion. 6-M-t.f. 





POSITION WANTED 








The well known expert cheesemaker, 
Harry Gilbert, 41-06 50th St., Long Island 
City, N 
cheese 


Y., wants a position to manage a 
factory where sour cream, cream 
cheese, cottage cheese, farmer’s cheese and 
flake cheese are manufactured; also butter, 
cultured buttermilk, and all other dairy 
products. Guarantee 100 per cent quality 
of products. Moderate wage required. Best 
of references. Interested parties please com- 
municate with Mr. Gilbert at above address, 
stating wages paid 6-M 

CHEESEMAKER of 35 years’ « 
ence in all kinds of soft and hard cheese, 
butter and other milk products. Able to turn 
out the finest product in baker's, 
\merican cheese. If interested in his services 
state salary per week or month and location. 
\dvertiser is single and can come on short 
23, Shoemakersville, Pa. 4-B-M 


\s MILK PLANT MANAGER. Twenty- 
two years of experience in all type of con- 
densed and evaporated milk. 





cottage or 


not 2. ,0X 


Presently em- 


ploved. Could leave on 30 days’ notice. Can 
build business and make friends. Salary $250 
per month starting. Box 215, care of this 
publication. 6-M-2 





HELP WANTED 


SALESMEN calling on milk, ice cream 
plants, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 


vania, New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecti- 


cut; essential repeating service; side line; 
liberal commission. Box 204, care of this 
publication. 6-M 


MANAGER ior 


consisting of 


large night operation, 
pasteurizing and bottling of 
milk and cream, and manufacturing butter- 
milk and chocolate drink. Only those with 
substantial experience and who can handle 
men need apply. Excellent opportunity for 
right person, Box 214, care of this 
publication. 6-M 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE | 





Brine tank, 85x51x29, coils, used one year. 
CP Rotary Bottle Washer. Nieland Farms, 
Warwick, N. Y., Tel. 160. 6-M 


Three-hundred r.p.m. Frick 9 x 9 ice ma- 
chine in excellent condition; late model, in- 
cluding belt and high grade 75 h.p. motor. 
Can deliver immediately. Dewart Milk Prod- 
ucts Co., Inc., Dewart, Pa. 6-M 





1 Junior Vogt continuous freezer; 1 10- 
gallon direct expansion freezer: 1 U. S. 
3-gallon-per-minute direct expansion freezer ; 
1 4x4 ice machine (York) : 1 5x5 ice machine 
(York): 1 7x7 ice machine (New Bruns- 
wick) ; 1 9x9 Frick ice machine, 300 R.P.M., 
including pulley equipment, guaranteed 800 
gallon glass lined tank insulated agitator for 
mix: | 100-gallon viscolizer. Dewart Milk 
Products Co., Inc., Dewart. Pa 6-M 
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“WANTED TO BUY om 





Prospective Buyer wants an eastern milk 
or dairy products distributing business. Lo- 
cation in Pennsylvania, Eastern Ohio or 
Southern New York preferred. Will ap- 
preciate full particulars and price. Box 211, 
care of this publication. 6-M 





FARM PROPERTY FOR SALE 
Dairy Farm Property in Western Penn- 
sylvania. 1,400 acres with grazing capacity 
for 600 cattle; present herd, 400. Three large 
over-size barns; main barn 210x40 with two 
wings. Three other large barns: 9 silos; 2 
implement sheds; blacksmith shop; truck 
scales and house and several miscellaneous 
buildings including garages, hen houses, 
etc.; houses for 21 families; gasoline station 
whose outside trade meets cost of own serv 
icing; pasteurizing plant; equipment; feed; 
also, charming, modernized 1790 Colonial 
mansion house of eleven rooms. Net profit 
in 1939, $28,381.57. Owner retiring. This 
is a real opportunity. Box 210, care of this 
publication. 6-M 








BUILDING FOR RENT 
Building 54° x 60° formerly used in cheese 
manufacturing. Water and steam available; 
$75.00 per month rental. Sauquoit Valley 
Dairy Company, Inc., 491 French Road, 
Utica, N. Y. 6-M 





OLE HANSON SERVES 


\t the invitation of Charles W. Holman, 
secretary of the National Cooperative Milk 
Producers’ 


Federation, Ole Hanson, man- 


ager of the Farmers Cooperative 


Neb., ac- 


cepted membership on the newly created Na- 


Equity 


Creamery Association, Orleans, 


tional Producer Committee to represent the 
state of Nebraska. This committee is serving 
in a promotional 


capacity to make June 


Dairy Month a success 
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EMPIRE 


Used Boiler Supply Co. 


BUYS USED 
and STEAM 
SELLS BOILERS 


ALL STYLES — ALL TYPES 
HIGH and LOW PRESSURE 
Inquiries Welcomed From Ali States 
64 Flushing Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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TORONTO HOST IN OCTOBER 


Visitors to Conventions and DISA Fx. 
position Assured of Warm Welcome 


For first timers as well as old timers, a 
great Dairy Industries Exposition is being 
arranged for Toronto this October. When 
there in 1929, some 8,500 attended. his 
year the Exposition will be held in the new 
and huge Automotive Building on the 
grounds of the Canadian National Exhibition, 
ten minutes from the heart of the city. The 


highest Canadian officials assure,DISA rep- 
resentatives that the gates of our neighbor 
land to the North will be thrown wide in 
welcome to our visitors and exhibitors, that 
there will be no extra wartime red tape to 
cut at the border, no special taxes. The 
present rate of exchange is $1.10 Canadian 
dollar, U. S. 
woman or child, is allowed to bring hacl 


K 


for a Each visitor, man, 
into the United States duty free, $100 
purchases. 

Side trips to Niagara Falls, only eighty- 
five miles from Toronto, and down the St 
River to 


Lawrence Montreal and Quebec, 


where the old world mingles with the ney 
can be taken by water, train and motor 
Hunting and fishing near Toronto are world 
famous. This year the Dairy Industries Spe- 
York City, Mon- 


treal and Quebec on the way to 


cial train will visit New 
Toronto 
\ club of those who travel to Expositions 
on that train was formed last year at At 
lantic City. 

The Inter-American Committee ior the 
Dairy 


ground- 


Industries has laid a solid 
better 
mutual problems. The Inter-American Rela- 


work for a understanding of out 


tions Committee and the Inter-American 
Bureau of DISA have been diligently work- 
ing for months, advertising and publicizing 
among the twenty Republics to the South 
what American industry has to offer their 
Many 


coming from the lands below the Rio Grande 


dairy industries at this Exposition 


will bring their families and combine busi- 
ness with sightseeing, pleasure and a first- 
study of their 


hand neighbors in North 


America. They will learn more of the 
strength and purpose of the United States 
and Canada and of our sincere efforts to be 
good neighbors. 
Toronto will be host, concurrently with 


the Dairy Industries Exposition, to the 
thirty-fourth annual convention of the Inter- 


Milk 


to the forty-first annual convention of the 


; ee : P 
national Association of Dealers and 
International Association of Ice Cream \an- 
ufacturers. 

— palin 


FRANK M. JONES DIES 


Richmond, Ind. (E.B.)—Frank M. Jones, 
76 years old, an executive of the Wayne 
Dairy Products, Inc., here died recently at 
Kentucky, he had 
Richmond resident 38 years. The 


his home. A native of 
been a 


widow, one son and five daughters survive 


AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 
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News From the Field 


Items of Interest Culled From the Manufacturing and 
Processing End of the Dairy and Dairy 
Products Businesses 

| anesboro, Minn.—In order to encourage the drinking of milk 
the Lanesboro Creamery has recently installed equipment necessary 
to manufacture chocolate milk. 

ulsa, Okla.—Quality Milk Products Company (formerly Car- 
nation Co. of Oklahoma), Tulsa, has been chartered with $5,000 
capital by E. M. Stuart, J. F. Douglas, Seattle, Wash., and W. D. 
Erni, Tulsa. 

Baton Rouge, La.—The Baton Rouge Ice Cream Company, 
owned and operated by G. W. Frier, has been sold to the Borden 
Sales Company, Inc. 

Scott City, Kans.—A new electric bottle washer of three units 
and an automatic heater have been installed at the Bishop Dairy. 

Slater, Mo.—The Mayflower Dairy, which has been operating 
in Marshall for the past eight months, is being moved here and 
the firm is preparing to open for business shortly in the Arnold 
Building. 

\mes, Iowa—The city council has issued a permit for the 
construction of a new dairy plant for the O’Neil Dairy Company 
in an area south of South Second Street between South Oak and 
South Maple Avenue. 

Enterprise, Kans.—O. H. Gasswint has recently purchased a 
new bottle capping machine for his dairy on the east side of town. 

Houston, Texas—The F. & M. Dairy has installed a $26,500 
Pure-Pak milk packaging machine at its Jersey ranch, 10 miles 
from here on the Hempstead highway, according to Clark W. 
Henry, owner of the concern. 

Wellington, Colo—Walter Spanner has sold his dairy business 
and property to Clark R. Haworth of Fort Collins. The new 
owner has taken possession of the business. 

Sharon, Wis.—The United Milk Products Corp. has decided 
to erect a large addition—80 by 100 feet—to the warehouse at their 
condensery in East Troy. 

Winamac, Ind:—George Beerling has been appointed field ser- 
vice man for District 17 of Pure Milk Assn. He takes the place 
of Jay L. Harris, who has been transferred to Lake County, III. 

Baton Rouge, La—A. G. Compton of Alexandria was named 
to the Louisiana milk commission recently by Gov. Sam Jones. 
He succeeds R. C. Hathorn. 

Bushnell, I1l—Walter Jennings has been selected as the new 
manager of the Bushnell Co-operative Co. He has been in the dairy 
business here for a number of years and recently sold out his business 
to A. Brady. 

da Grove, Iowa.——A new milk pasteurizing plant is being in- 
stalled in the Hall Motor Co. building for the new plant of the Ida 
Grove Dairy which is to be operated soon by Russell Schultz. The 
new business followed the purchase of the routes from the Ford 
Dairy, Purcell Dairy and Russell Dairy. 

Jewton, Iowa.—Clifford L. Decker, plant foreman the last 
four years at the Purity dairy here, has purchased the milk distribu- 
tion business from V. L. Painter, who retains the ice cream 
department. 

lolgate, Ohio—The Pet Milk Co. is modernizing and enlarging 
its r ceiving station here. New and larger tanks are being recessed 
in the floor and new can-carrying tracks are being installed. 

‘iver Forest, Ill—The Bowman Dairy Co. is erecting a 
$225,000 distributing plant adjacent to its million-dollar bottling plant 
near the North Western railroad here. 
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